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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance ts 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ag Bee Third Page for Terms, &0..e9 

Subeert>-re will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to whieh the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, eo that the label is a constant receipt tn 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subecribers noticing any error in their dates will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 
oocurrenoe. 





Editorial. 


THE CARE OF HORSES 
the better methods of 


The 


**treating the horse in health and disease,” 


discussion of 
which occurred at the house of Wm. E. Na- 
son, first Vice President of the Franklin 
Farmers’ Club, was one of the most entertain- 
Mr. 
who, from boyhood, has spent his life among 


ing of the winter’s course. Nason, 
horses, has, owing to kindness, good judg- 


ment and constant watchfulness, been re- 
markably successful in their management, 
having experienced almost no losses from 
death or disease during the past twenty-five 
He believes that a well bred horse, 
one having good lungs and ample muscle, if 


well kept, can be made to do almost double 


years. 


duty, for a short time, without serious injury, 
provided he is properly cared for at the end 
f his extra effort. He recently had occasion 
to send two or three of his teams to catch a 
railroad train, where the endurance of the 
horses was put to the severest test, and yet, 
by giving them the best of care at the end of 
eir journey, he had saved them uninjured. 
Very hard work or very profuse sweating, for 
a limited period, will kill neither man nor 
yeast, if proper precautions are observed in 
e after treatment; but it will not do to sit 
na draught of cold air to rest and cool off; 
nor is it safe to allow a tired, sweaty horse to 
stand, even for five minutes, at the end of his 
ney, without attention. 
choosing a horse, he would select one 
with a light bead and lean cheek, not meaty 
n theface. He should be high in the withers, 
with full, but not a bony breast, broad, deep 
chest with plenty of room for lungs, and body 
ribbed 


with muscles, but the legs should be flat, or 


well up. The arms should be heavy 
look so from a side view, with four good feet ; 
such a horse will be serviceable and enduring. 

One of the first signs of disease in a horse 
A healthy horse will be 
always ready for his food; and when one is 


is a loss of appetite. 


found with food in his manger rejected, it is a 
sure sign that his case needs immediate atten- 
tion. He does not delieve, with many, that 
the horse is peculiarly subject to disease, but 
that horses are naturally as healthy as other 
domestic animals. Almost every disease from 
which they ever suffer is caused at first by a 
cold, the result of ill treatment on the part of 
their keeper or driver. Colds and fevers can 
be broken up, if taken in season, and even 
founders should not destroy the value of a 
horse, if discovered early. 

To break up a recent cold, make the horse 
sweat, get him in the same condition he was 
in when he took the cold, and then take care 
of him. Do what ought to have been done at 
first : rub him down, and dry him off thorough- 
ly, without letting him become chilled. 

In feeding horses, let the mangers be low 
better be a little 
pitehing towards the head than much the other 


down, and the floor had 


way. His own stalls have a lower floor pitch- 
ing to carry the water back, but the inclina- 
tion is taken out of the planks on which the 
animals stand by sawing them thickest at the 
Then, by laying the planks a little dis- 
tance apart, they have adry, comfortable plat- 


rear. 


form to stand upon, one that will not unduly 
If 
a horse comes in very tired, he gives him his 
hay on the floor, so that he can lie down while 
eating, preferring to suffer the waste of a pound 
of hay rather than make the horse swallow his 
food ina hurry, in order to lie down to rest 
himself. Horses on a farm, not subjected to 
severe labor, may be treated very differently 
from those kept ina livery stable. Driving 
horses should have their food concentrated 
and not in large bulk. When he was a boy, 
horses suffering from heaves and founders 
were the rule rather than the exception in 
farming sections. Now the reverse is true, 
owing to the increased knowledge concerning 
the treatment of horses. If he has a hard 
day’s work for a horse to do, he feeds light 
in the morning, gives a very little water, and 
very little food or water till the hard drive is 
Then, after making the horse perfectly 
comfortable by grooming and drying, give 
him a liberal feeding and a good night’s rest, 
when he will be ready for another hard day’s 


strain the muscles and tendons of the legs. 


over. 


work. 

The old, but too common custom of some 
farmers, to feed heavily upon oats just before 
starting a grass or hay fed horse on a journey, 
and then flooding the stomach and intestines 
with water, is all wrong. Horses that scour 
on the road may be cured by a judicious sys- 
tem of feeding and watering. One advan- 
tage he claimed for cracked corn over fine 
meal is that the corn is less freely floated out 
of the stomach by an excess of water. 

He always waters his horses before feeding, 
though they frequently drink but little, es- 
pecially in the morning. Waters but little at 
a time afterwards, perhaps two or three quarts 
to a drink. Has never had a barn warm 
enough to keep horses comfortable in the 
coldest weather without blankets, but if build- 
ing again would provide for taking off the 
chill by running hot water pipes in front of 
the stalls. Is not much in favor of clipping 
horses in winter, and would never shear the 
hair from the legs to save work in grooming. 
A little warm water to remove ice and dirt is 
better than the shears. The long hair on the 
fetlocks is needed there to protect the skin 
from wet and cold. 

In blanketing a horse, be sure to cover the 
chest, bringing the blanket well round in 
front. Prefers dry grain to cold, wet feed, 
though warm cut feed is very satisfactory for 
& breakfast in cold weather. In keeping farm 
horses, he would give the corn whole and on 
the ear, when they had plenty of time for 
eating it. Horses will grind corn as fine as 
any mill, if we will give them time enough. 

Interfering, he believed, was usually the 
result of alow, weak condition. Give the 
horse life and a loose harness, and he will 
usually take care of his legs. 

Mr. Hood, whose lecture on the foot of the 
horse was recently reported in these columns, 
said he believed cribbing was ahabit caused 
by foul stomach brought on by improper feed- 
ing. He never knew a ¢asé of cribbing till be 





given ground feed and wet hay. The habit of 
interfering may be aggravated vy a low con- 
dition, but there is a marked difference in 
horses, some being subject to knocking their 
legs together, even when hog-fat, while others 
never strike under any cireumstances. 

Munroe Morse said he had never owned 
but one horse, but his experi@nce was against 
the habitual use of blankets in the stable. 

A. W. Cheever also opposed the use of 
blankets in the stable, except when a horge 
comes in cold and wet. He had formerly 
used blankets, but his horses always shivered 
under a cold harness put on in place of a warm 
blanket, and they evidently felt the cold on 
the street, when not at work, much more 
keenly than since blankets in the stall had 
been discarded. Every stable should be warm 
enough to keep a healthy, well fed horse com- 
fortable, without an artificial covering. Ped- 
lers’, butchers’ and grocers’ horses that are 
blanketed nights often suffer severely on cold 
days while on duty in the harnesg, especially 
when the stops are frequent, and the drives 
short. 

Milton Allen stated that he had dispensed 
with blankets some years since, and found 
his team doing better without than with them. 
J. E. Grant, E. L. Metcalf and several others 
had had a similar experience. 

Mr. Nason said that, if one can dispense 
with the use of blankets in the stable, it will 
equal an annual saving of four dollars per 
horse, as it will cost that for blankets and sur- 
cingles. He spoke, also, of the great value 
to a horse of a good grooming after a bard 
day’s work ina hot day. It isas refreshing 
as a bath to » fatigued man and will often give 
a tired horse an appetite for his supper, 
which, without the grooming, he would refuse. 
One of the great mistakés horse owners 
make is in not noticing whether every meal is 
eaten up clean, so that they may be warned 
of the first approach of disease, and be able 
to treat it before it becomes seated, and the 
animal past recovery. 

The subject was an interesting one, and 
was treated with much satisfaction to the far- 
mers and others present. 








THE SEASON. 

Witha cold, backward April, the spring work 
has driven us all this year. So far as farm 
work was concerned, April might about as 
well have been omitted from the calendar the 
present season, as the ground remained frozen 
and the snow banks kept the air chilly nearly 
to the first of May. Then followed a few 
weeks of cold, dry weather, interspersed with 
an occasional hot spell of a day or two, till 
nearly the first of June, since which rains 
have been abundant with heat enough to push 
vegetation along at a rapid rate. Last year, 
our winter rye was ready to cut for fodder on 
the first day of May, but this year none was 
cut till the 20th of the month, and then, ow- 
ing to the cold, dry weather, it was compara 
tively thin and less tender than if grown under 
more favorable conditions. The season for 
cutting was also shortened by the excessively 
hot days of the last of May and first of June, 
yet we had from eighteen to twenty days in 
which to feed it in good condition. This 
makes a great help to the farmer who is short 
of old hay in his barn during a backward 
spring. We should consider that man’s life 
not wasted who should persuade thé far- 
mers of New England to grow, each year, a 
sufficient quantity of winter rye for fodder to 
last his whole stock for twenty days. 

The season seems to have been more uni- 
form throughout Northern and Southern New 
England this year than usual, both sections 
starting into life and activity at about the 
same date. A letter received from a corres- 
pondent at North Pomfret, Vt., informs us 
that orchard grass on the 2d day of June 
was nearly ready for the scythe. This would 
indicate that Vermont farmers are as far 
ahead with their work and their crops this 
year as their more southern neighbors. We 
are also glad to learn, from the same writer, 
that a collection of small fruit plants, sent up 
from Pine Hedge farm a year or two since, 
have wintered well and bid fair to prove hardy 
and valuable for cultivation in that locality. 
We wish all the readers of the Farmer could 
be induced to set more of these small fruits, 
especially of the Snyder blackberry, which 
has wintered with us perfectly now for the 
past seven or eight years. We should be 
glad to furnish plants enough to give every 
reader a start, if we could escape the labor of 
packing and sending. Losing April among 
the spring months, has given us all a double 
amount of labor to be crowded into May and 
June. The seeds went into the ground some- 
what late, but with the recent hot weather 
and abundant showers, growth has been un- 
usually rapid, and now the hoeing and haying 
are coming all at once. Weeds threaten to 
smother the young plants in the field and gar- 
den, but by keeping the horse hoe busy, and 
trimming out with hand hoes, rhornings, before 
the dew is off, we may have the best part of 
the days for making the early hay. It is al- 
ways better to use the mowing machine when 
the dew is off the grass, as then it begins to 
dry immediately, thus saving time and labor. 





BUTTER WORKERS. 

The following letter from a subscriber in 
New Hampshire, is a sample of several others 
received from readers of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER within the past few months :— 

Mr. Eprror:—I wish to procure a butter 
worker suitable for a dairy of from four to 
ten cows, one that will be easy to cleanse, and 
will not take up too much room in the use or 
storage. Knowing that you have superior 
opportunities to see the different kinds, and 
are probably using the one that you consider 
best, I take the liberty to intrude my private 
business upon you. If you can tell me where 
one can be obtained, price, &c., you will con- 
fer a favor. I have read your articles in the 
New ENGLAND FarMER upon butter making 
with much interest, also, upon soiling stock, 
a system which [ intend to try upon a small 
scale during the dry months. 

There have been several butter workers ad- 
vertised in the Farmer at different times, 
some of which are really valuable. The one 
by Mr. Reed, shown 
in the accompanying 
cut, is in use in fam- 
ilies of our acquaint- 
ance, and is liked 
very much. There 
were several exhibited at the dairy fair in 
New York, last winter, that looked well and 
gained many admirers. The kind of worker 
one should buy will depend largely upon the 
quantity of butter to be worked, and who is 
to use it. Some of the machines are so 
easily run that a child can handle them, but, 
as it is seldom safe to trust dairy work with 
children, this may not be a particularly im- 
portant point. ‘The ability for rapid working, 
especially in hot weather, when butter soon 
becomes injured by much exposure, would, or 
should be considered, yet one does not want to 
run butter through a rag picker or paint mill 
for ridding it of its buttermilk. It should be 
the aim of the dairyman to have his butter 
come from the churn in such condition as to 
need very little working, just enough to com- 
pact the mass and distribute the salt evenly. 
If the cream is neither too cold nor too warm 
when churned ; if it is mixed with sufficient milk 
or water to keep it somewhat thin, so that the 
butter, when it comes, will have plenty of 
liquid in which to float; and if the churning is 
not carried too far, the butter cain be deliv- 


say of the side of wheat, or even smaller. 
By churning in this way, a dash of cold water 
thrown upon the butter, either in the churn or 
on the worker, leaves very little working for 
the butter worker to do. Indeed, it should 
be the aim of the dairyman to work his butter 
just as little as possible, and have it keep 
sweet. Overworking may not be as injurious 
as underworking, but it is injurious, neverthe- 
less. 

The tendency of some of the workers we 
have seen and used has been to overwork, 
to grind, slash and crush the butter till it is 
more like grease than like good fresh butter. 
Again, some of the machines are constructed 
of many separate pieces, each making a joint 
into which particles of butter may be pressed 
to remain and taint, unless the greatest cau- 
tion is exercised by the dairywoman who 
washes and scalds the implement. Such are 
very faulty. After examining many kinds of 
butter workers, and using several, we have 
come to clusion that the more 
and at SS, are =e 
better they will please the operator, provided 
he is able to handle them with ease. The 
worker that has been in almost constant use 
in our own dairy, for the past dozen years or 
more, is quite fairly represented by the follow- 
ing illustration. The material should be of 


some hard, tasteless wood, like maple, oak, 
beech or birch. If the bottom can be made from 
a whole board, all the better, though two can be 
joined by tongueing and grooving. The bot- 
tom should be cleated on the under side to 
prevent splitting and warping. The size must 
be governed by the amount of butter to be 
handled at once. One 24 feet long by 2 feet 
wide at the wide end, and with sides 24 or 3 
inches high, should take in from eight to twelve 
pounds at a batch. We have seen one large 
enough to work forty pounds, but it was de- 
signed for factory use, and remained station- 
ary. The one represented above will take but 
little room and, when not in use, may be set 
behind a door or hung upon the wall of the 
dairy room. To use it, place it in a common 
iron or wooden sink, through which the but- 
termilk can run off with no extra trouble, or 
it may have a frame to stand in, set upon 
hree or four legs, with a pail set at the lower 
end for catching the buttermilk. A pitch of 
four inches is sufficient to carry away the but- 
termilk quite readily. 

Such a worker can be made by any car- 
penter or other person handy with tools. 
Our own is home made, and has been per- 
fectly satisfactory. Similar workers ‘have 
been kept on sale at some of the agricultural 
warebouses in this city, and we presume 
may be thus procured now. The principal 
objection that may be brought against these 
simple and easily cleaned workers is that 
they are too hard to operate by most of the fe- 
male members of the farmer's family, but, ac- 
cording to our idea, this should be no objec- 
tion whatever, as the work is so soon done 
that any kind and helpfully inclined husband 
will consider it no cross to lend a hand for a 
short time on churning days, even though he 
does not take the whole charge of the churn- 
ing and working, as many dairymen are now 
doing, much to the relief of their overworked 
wives. If the head of the family feels it be- 
neath his dignity to assist in the dairy room 
we should advise, by all means, that he pur- 
chase the easiest working machine he can find 
in the market. The Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., the Dairy Supply Co., of New York city, 
and one or two parties in Pennsylvania, may 
be able to assist him. 





BLAST ON WHITE PINES. 

Admirers of evergreen trees were sorry to 
find the leaves on the southerly sides showing 
a brown and blasted appearance, the past 
spring. White pines, which are among the 
hardiest trees grown in New England, have 
been affected quite as much as the more ten- 
der hemlock and arbor vite. Complaints 
have been received from all directions, and 
many have supposed the trees were really in- 
jured as though frozen, or scorched by fire, 
but a closer examination shows that only the 
ends of the needles or leaves are killed, the 
buds all remaining as fresh and vigorous as 
usual. 

The Green Mountain Freeman’reports the 
blast as being quite prevalent in many por- 
tions of Vermont, the inhabitants in some lo- 
calities attributing the injury to some delete- 
rious influence of the gases arising from cer- 
tain manufacturing works in the vicinity, but 
the extent of the blast refutes this theory. 
We have little doubt that the sun was the 
chief cause of the blast, as it occurs, so far as 
we have noticed, only on the southerly sides 
of the trees. 

The sun sometimes cooks our apples on the 
trees, in August, and often destroys the bark 
on the south or southwest sides of the trunks, 
when unprotected by sufficient foliage. It 
will also destroy the bark on forest trees left 
standing singly. after the other woods are 
cut off. The past winter was remarkable for 
sudden changes, and it is quite probable that 
a severe snap, followed immediately by a few 
hours of bright sunshine, was a little too se- 
vere a change for the pine needles, which usu- 
ally withstand our New England winters bet- 
ter than any of our native evergreens. 

It is gratifying, however, to notice, as the 
season advances, that no permanent or real 
injury has been done. The new growth is 
coming out full and is covering the scorched 
leaves, so that our trees are looking as green 
and fresh now as in other years. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


I notice that one of your correspondents has 
taken exception to an article of mine published in 
the Farmer, under the title of “Must Life be one 
Perpetual Grind ?” in which I described a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank, (not Mr. and Mrs. Black, as 
the printer made me say,) who gave me a detailed 
account of all their pigs and poultry, cats and cook- 
ing stoves, dilating for my entertainment upon sever- 
al other topics of equal breadth and general interest. 
In penning the article in qeene my intention 
was not to ridicule, but simply to present a phase 
of character, as sad as it is needless, which is to be 
met with in almost every calling. We are all of 
us prone to attach too much importance to trifles, 
to give to the means to an end a prominence dis- 
proportionate to the end itself; in fact, 80 to mag- 
= the means that they quite overshadow the 
end. Toraise pigs or poultry—as necessary as pigs 
and poultry are—or to do any other one thing, is 
not the end of life. We raise pigs and —_— for 
the money they bring us; and in, end of 
money is not that we may say “I am rich ; I own 
so many acres, or so much bank stock.” Its true 
end is to minister to mental and moral culture. 
And in so far as we attain to this culture, do we 
fulfil the end of our being. Life is short; the 
orking years of a generation are few, so few that 
we need to make the most of our time. If we feed 
our minds on trifles, we need have no fears that 
1 outgrow their diet. If riches are our 
ambition, we can become rich, and yet be poorer 
than a per. If it is knowledge we seek, the 
is the open sesame. 
guarantee to the citizen of the right of life, 
and the uit of our high- 
and much 








came to the United States, whexe horses are 


ered ready for the worker in small particles, 


faculties, it dwarfs them. Riches, if they com- 
ain all one’s possessions, are, morally, scarcely 
ess criminal than poverty. It is not our posses- 
sions, but ourselves that are of chief importance. 
It is not the distorting of one of our unwerthiest 
talents, but the putting them all to usury, the at- 
tainment of solid personal worth, which is of value. 

Probably the most remunerative of all invest- 
ments, since, in its widest sense, it comprehends 
most else, is knowledge; not necessarily that 
which entitles a man to a college diploma, but cul- 
tivated common sense, the habit of thinking— in- 
telligent thought. Of a child at school we say, he 
is a fine scholar, or a dull one, but this a 
matters little, the question is as to the result. 
Will his mind be an unused and useless appendage, 
or will its exercise impart to it a robustness which 
will make it the dominant influence of his life? 
The mind should be our most alacrious servant; 
an hour’s thinking often accomplishes more than a 
week’s work. Yet the mind must not be allowed 
to travel round and round in the same circuit, 
since that begets narrowness, eccentricity, which 
latter is an excrescence which cannot be too speed- 
ily lopped off. The mind must be fed; we must 
build upon other people’s experiences, as well «as 
upon our own, and in social intercourse we receive 
much by unconscious absorption, which would 
otherwise never become our own, or only through 
painstaking application. And it doesn’t matter 
how many books and papers we have read, but 
how we have read them; itis how many, and of 
what quality, we have digested, assimilated, uid 

yur own fabric. Each twa 
any subject makes easier the acquisi- 
tion of other facts upon other subjects. 

While we must acquaint ourselves with the 
minutiw of our calling, if we are farmers, must 
understand the care of pigs, poultry, &c., we need 
not dwell upon them until our minds are incapable 
of any other thought, for to each one of us, whether 
in the lonely and remote farm house, or in the busy 
mart, a wide realm of thought is open. Life is in- 
deed real and earnest, and the more intelligent we 
can become, the greater the personal worth we can 
attain, the larger will be the number of avenues of 
happiness open to us, the better we can serve our 
day and generation, and when calied to a higher 
place of existence, the better we shall leave the 
world for our having lived in it. H. 


A SUGGESTION OR TWO. 


I notice in the New ENGLAND Farmer of the 
17th ult., that a correspondent thinks he has too 
much of a task before him to make a scrap-book, 
and I would offer a few suggestions. If he wishes 
to clip out articles for preservation and considers 
it too much work to paste them into a scrap-book, 
he can adopt another method equally satisfactory. 
Take envelopes and put your clippings in, and if 
you wish, sort them so as to have them in a more 
convenient shape and write on one envelope, “The 
Orchard,” on another ‘‘Field Crops,” and on still 
another, “The Sheep fold,” and so on, and when 
you clip out anything put it into its proper en- 
velope, and then you can easily find what you 
wish to refer to at any time. But papers which | 
receive regularly, Ido not like to mutilate, so 1 
have a blank book, and when I come across any- 
thing which I think I may want to refer to at some 
future time, I note down the subject, and the name 
of the paper, (abbreviated) with the date in avhich 
it may be found. Thus: *‘Ticks on Sheep. New 
Ena. Far. May 17, 1879.” This 1 find to be a very 
convenient method, and it requires but little time 
to find what you are looking for. F. H. D. 

Corning, Steuben Co., N. Y., June 1879. 


BLEEDING GRAPE VINES. 
Your subscriber, S. L. D., wishes to know how 
to stop the bleeding of the grape vine. If he will 
use the following prescription I think he will suc- 
ceed. Some fruit trees, and especially the vine, 
are apt to bleed excessively when they are pruned 
or wounded, and it has been thought that this 
bleeding could not be stopped. Some years ago, 
a Mr. Knight stated that he had found the follow- 
ing preparation to answer :—If to four parts of 
scraped cheese be added one part of calcined oyster 
shells, or other pure calcareous earth, and this 
composition be pressed strongly into the pores of 
the wood, the sap will instantly cease to flow. The 
largest branch may of course be taken off at any 
time or season with safety, if the gentleman uses 
the above. All that I ask is to know if it has 
preved effectual, as I desire to give information 
that is beneficial to those that require it. 4. H. 
Lamoille Co., Vt., June 7, 1879. 





POTATO BUG PARASITE. 

The agricultural editor of the New York 
Sun, a man exceptionally well posted, by the 
way, in entomology, makes an interesting an- 
nouncement in regard to a parasite which has 
appeared on the potato bug, and from which 
farmers have reason to expect great service. 
He says it has long been known that the Col- 
orado potato beetle had several natural ene- 
mies among insects, but they appear to have 
done very little toward reducing the number 
or ravages of this great pest. A few years 
since Prof. Riley announced that he had dis- 
covered a minute parasite mite infesting the 
beetles, from which he had great hopes of aid 
in destroying them, and he named the mite 
Uropoda Americana. He received his first 
specimen from Ohio in 1873, and later it was 
found near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This sea- 
son we have found this mite in great numbers 
in New Jersey, and they are evidently de- 
stroying many of the beetles, as we find them 
dead and literally covered with their parasitic 
enemies. ‘The mites are quite small, not 
larger than the head of a very small pin, and 
of oval shape, and a yellowish-brown color. 
This mite will probably do more to rid our 
fields of the potato beetles than its many 
larger enemies. 





Correspondence. x 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, April 24, 1879. 

Continental farmers seem to be absorbed 
in the question of taxing or not taxing the 
agricultural produce of outsiders. The subject 
is perhaps warmer in France than in belgium 
and Germany. Here, the agricultural socie- 
ties are divided on the question, but the ma- 
jority, evidently, lean to placing entrance tar- 
iffs on wheat, live stock and wools. The 
‘high farmers,” as arule, regard protection 
dues as a delusion, and demand that all taxes 
which fetter the cheap transport of produce 
by rail or canal, and that augment the price 
of machinery, manures, food-adjuncts, &c., 
entering the country, be abolished or sensibly 
diminished, following the reciprocal conces- 
sions of other countries. French millers un- 
questionably prefer grain from the United 
States, and which this year has been pur- 
chased in New York at 164 francs the hecto- 
litre—equal to 2$ bushels, or 154 lbs; the 
cost of transport is something over one-fifih 
more, or a total of 22.2 francs. Now, French 
farmers generally do not complain of 20 
francs per hectolitre for their wheat. But in 
some regions of the country, the department 
of the Seine for example, the yield per acre 
of wheat is four times that in the Lower Alps, 
and double the return in the Seine-Inferieure 
and the Upper Rhine, the consequence of dif- 
ference of climate and defective systems of cul- 
tivation. Before calling on J 7 to put his 
shoulder to the wheel for them, French farmers 
ought to try the effect of greater enterprise in 
their modes of cultivation; throw more money 
into their business, till the soil deeper, purchase 
machines and auxiliary manures. But the 
small farmers are not wealthy, and French, 
like other banks, only lend to the rich. 

The season is extremely unpropitious ; the 
soil is saturated and cold, and the frost retards 
all vegetation ; harvests of good quality, rather 
than quantity, are desired, for the lightness 
of French wheat and its poorness in flour, are 
the drawbacks in presence of foreign grain. 
The Minister of Agriculture has instituted an 
exhaustive inquiry into the agronomical con- 
dition of France, extending over the last 
eighteen years; the results cannot but prove 
of genet and practical interest. The same 
Minister has allowed 25,000 francs to M. 
Pasteur to study the fermentation of wines, 
and the phylloxera on his own property, where 
he has a private laboratory, inthe Jura. Rest 
assured useful knowledge will follow M. Pas- 
teur’s investigations. 

Prof. Sanson draws attention once more to 
the relation, in the bovine race, between pre- 
cocity and the development of teeth. When the 
latter are complete the skeleton of the animal 
is achieved ; the intervening period is called 
growth. About forty years ago, from 44 to 5 
and even 6 years was the time required to 
fully develop the teeth; this period has been 
sensibly diminished by the tendencies towards 
precocious growth, which means a truly close 
connection between teeth development and 
nutrition. As the breed of an animal, the ro- 
bustness of its constitution, the work to which 
as may be po gn and whether it - stall- 

wed sigucase ‘ect its precocity, so do these 
naturally react on the growth of the teeth. 
Also, as animals differ in appetite , the greater 














ing ; now green clover—species, red scarlet— 
when placed in the trench in an ordinary state, 
contains a greater total of nitrogen than when 
similar clover is preserved in trenches after 
being dried. But in the latter case the nitro- 
gen 18 more readily assimilable, hence a slight 
advantage in the forage previously dried in 
the air. The green fodder augments in nitro- 
gen during the process of fermentation; the 
albuminous es absorb atmospheric oxy- 
gen, give off carbonic acid, and these several 
gases are of a very disagreeable odor, but 
not at all repulsive for the stock. In preserv- 
ing clover, the aim ought not so much to be 
to pack it, asjin the case of pulp, as to 
exclude the air by a good coating of earth, 
say a layer two feet thick. Bury, in a word, 
the forage—keep the air out. The fermen- 
tation in trenches of clover and beet pulp dif- 
fer, though both have protean principles. The 
pulp, however, has, in addition, sugar, which 
tends when in contact with albuminous 
matters, to produce alcohol, and other secon- 
dary products; later, the alcohol or vinous 
stage becomes changed to the acetous or vin- 
egar, and hence, owing to the sugar, why pulp 
presents a vinous odor and an acid flavor. 

France, relatively speak- 
ing, in the adoption of the growth of maize for 
trench conservation. ‘The horse-tooth variety 
of maize is preferred, as, also, the sowing in 
narrow lines—8 to 10 inches—which, if it does 
not give a larger yield than at wider spaces, 
certainly secures more tenderness of stem. 
The seed ought not to be sown in a wet soil, 
as it is liable to rot, like haricots, and can be 
sown from May to July. Maize accommo- 
dates itself to nearly any soil, but on condi- 
tion of being well fed ; in the case of rich soils, 
a dressing of nitrate of soda is the rule in Bel- 
gium, at the time of sowing; in poor land, 
farmyard manure is ploughed down in winter, 
and in spring, the supplemental stimulant 
consists of nitrate of soda, chlorate of potash, 
and superphosphate. 

The Horse Show, held in the Palace of In- 
dustry, has presented no very special features 
this year; there has been an improvement in 
the breed of carriage horses, but those spe- 
cially intended for the saddle leave much to 
be desired. [he gathering is becoming more 
and more an occasion for combining the at- 
tractions of a circus with those of a race 
course. It is impossible to show off horses 
yoked to vehicles, from a mere thrice running 
round the rectangular course; the objections 
are less practical in that which concerns the 
hurdle contests. The Society would gain in 
utility by discouraging horse dealers and liv- 
ery stable proprietors trom passing off as 
horse breeders. Another point: more atten- 
tion ought to be givento the development of 
a type of horse good for all work. 

Belgium has now adopted, like France and 
Italy, as sufficient justification to cancel the 
purchase of cattle, the existence of a disease 
known under the name of passing blood in the 
urine (hamaturia.) The disease can be con- 
cealed fora few days, pending which the animal 
is exposed for sale in fairs or markets, by ad- 
ministering astringents; poor peasants are 
mostly victims of the deceit, for the low price 
at which the beast is offered tempts them, and 
its poverty stricken appearance is accounted 
for by the seller, as the consequence of insuffi- 
cient food anda rigorous season. The dis- 
ease may be due to an alteration in the blood ; 
to a decay of the tissues, rupture of the ca- 
pillary ducts of the bladder, &c. In addition 
to the passage of blood, the animal presents 
the appearance of a skeleton, and is very sen- 
sitive when the lumbar regions are touched. 
The malady is very common in the Ardennes, 
and the affected stock rarely sells for more 
than the price of its hide. 

The 
the Rambouillet breed of sheep from the State 
breeding pens to the Sydney Exhibition, and 
the agricultural school of Grignon ought to 
contribute a series of models, plans and speci- 
mens, illustrative of French farming. It is at 
Melbourne next year, however, that this 
country will appear to greater advantage. 

A curious controversy is taking place rela- 
tive to the influence of sheep on trees, at the 
period of barking. It is alleged, and the 
belief is as popular in Germany as in France, 
that the emanations of sheep, their breath or 
odor, have the effect of compelling the sap to 
redescend the tree, and so render the process 
of taking off the bark impossible. If odor 
alone be the cause, a single goat ought al- 
most to produce the effect of a flock of sheep. 
It would be well to remember that the facili- 
ty for stripping the tree is more easily per- 
formed when the buds are well developed, and 
when the air is calm and humid. 

Sulphuret of carbon has been found not only 
fairly excellent against the phylloxera, but 
also other species of subterranean vermin. 
In the case of rabbits—moles are rather 
viewed as the farmers’ friend—a few morsels 
of brick dipped in the pure liquid and then 
inserted in the holes to the depth of twelve 
inches, and closing well the orifice, will speed- 
ily get rid of destructive puss. 

Black Tartary oats are in great favor in 
many parts of Normandy; in wet seasons 
they resist being laid, can be sown as late as 
the 15th of April, and not only ripen earliest, 
but produce heaviest returns. 

Preserving grapes fresh has become a nibst 
remunerative branch of business. At present 
such sell in Paris for eight and ten francs per 
pound ; the principles to be observed are, to 
gather the most perfect fruit on a dry, windy 
day, then hang the bunches in special cases, 
which latter may be suspended in an ordinary 
room, the essential being to maintain a uni- 
formity of temperature ; neither too hot to dry 
the berries, nor below freezing point, to con- 
gealthem. The famous Thomery plan con- 
sists in placing the grapes on a layer of fern, 
in inclined deal cases. 

Good colza cake ought to have a green 
color, with black and red spots. In Belgium 
this color is readily obtained by adding a little 
lime; mustard cake can thus be made to do 
duty. Dissolving a little of the adulterated 
cake in water, and applying the litmus paper 
test, or even the microscope, will expose the 
fraud. 

Karmrodt seems to consider that, whena 
soil is fatigued by the growth of clover, he 
cause is to be found in the imperfect friability 
of the layer wherein the plant draws its sus- 
tenance; that this friability, or minuteness of 
division, can be effected, not only by mechan- 
ical means, but by farmyard manure, to en- 
courage erial nutrition. 





For the New Xnglond Farmer. 
DRAINING PEAT MEADOWS. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The questions of Mr. 
Gaylord and your reply upon this subject, pub- 
lished in the Farmer of Dec. 7, induce me to 
offer a suggestion. Peat meadows seem to 
be an exception to the general rules of drain- 
age, as laid down in our text books, and re- 
quire special treatment. We have, in Eastern 
Massachusetts, a large area of this kind of 
soil, and considerable progress has been made 
in its subjugation and cultivation. Experi- 
ence is teaching that we are apt to drain too 
much. Nearly every one unacquainted with 
the nature of these meadows, as he looks upon 
one in its wild state, one-third or two-thirds 
covered with water in the wet season, and so 
soft in dry weather that a horse could not 
go upon it with safety, would naturally say 
here 1s & vast amount of water to be removed, 
and it will require many ditches or drains to 
do it; but close’study will show that these 
meadows are very level, and this is back 
water, so to speak, or water that does not run 
off because the surface is so nearly level. 

Peaty soils are generally light, porous and 
spongy, quick to absorb water. They be- 
come finer, more compact and firmer by culti- 
vation; they may be divided into three 

es; the lighter or poorer kinds will ab- 
sorb a heavy rain as rapidly as loose, gravelly 
soils. The medium grades will carry water 
off as well as sandy land ; the third grade may 
include those where the peat is very fine and 
compact, rather shallow, and the surface soil 
thin—these act more like meadows with a dry 
subsoil, and require drains to be nearer to 
each other. Some suppose these meadows 
are springy, but the sp —— all be traced 
to the or upland. ben found far from 
the high land, they are generally the boiling 
up of underground current, which is very 
common in some meadows. Droughts affect 
them almost as severely as upland, when the 
water is carried away too closely. I have 
seen them crack badly from this cause, so that 
the many seams in the injured it. 

I have a meadow of fifteen acres, t 

; a ditch extends around it, 
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without some such precaution I do not see 
how they can be kept ona level. Were I 
to drain another meadow I would seek first a 
good outlet; secondly, put a ditch around it 
to cut off water from my neighbor's land, and | 
all springs from the hard or bigh land; then 
wait awhile to see the effect of this before 
making any interior lines. If this work has 
been well done, only the rain falling on the 
lot under improvement is to be cared tor. If 
the meadow is small and of a light quality, 
few or no interior lines of drain will be 
needed ; while, should the top soil be very firm 
and compact, and the peat solid and shallow, 
it should be treated more like a meadow hav- 
ing a clay subsoil. Here a precaution may 
be given, which, I think, is not usually found 
in books upon drainage. Our ideas upon this 
subject come originally from foreign works, 
and American authors have followed very 
closely English rules, without sufficiently 
taking into account the modifying influence of 
a different climate. When four and six inches 
of rain fall in forty-eight hours, it is almost 
impossible for any under drains to carry off 
the water fast enough where the land is 
nearly level. From land haying a fall 
this superabundance of water flows off quickly, 
and it 1s not likely to suffer; but on all flat, 
and almost level tracts, having a hard, tough 
soil and a harder subsoil, some attention 
should be given to surface draining along with 
the under draining. 

I am pleased to see this subject treated in 
the Farmer, and since there is so large an 
area of peat land in the New England States, 
and so many farmers value it lightly, will you 
not, Messrs. Editors, invite those who are 
successful in its cultivation to contribute some 
of their system of management? oN. 3s. T. 


Remarks.—The above agrees with our ex- 
perience fully. No more draining should be 
done upon land than is required to accomplish 
the desired end, not chiefly because more 
makes the land too dry, but because the extra 
expense is 80 much labor and capital wastdd. 
The subject of draining wet lands is one of 
great importance, and we hope readers will 
bear in mind the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent and contribute from their experience 
to our columns. 





Fi the New England Farmer. 
WORN OUT PASTURES. 
“He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either bold or drive.” 

This time-honored maxim, although true, as 
arule, has one exception at least, for Judge 
Crossett, of Duxbury, secures some of the 
most thorough ploughing, without doing either. 
Nor does his hired man put a hand to the 
plough or guide the team. And, moreover, 
they often cultivate lands that an ordinary 
team could not reach; such as old worn out 
pastures, rough and rocky, and so covered with 
brakes that the grass is completely crowded 
out. The Judge took me up to his field to 
see his tillers of the soil, who furnished their 
own board and camp on the ground where 
they labor, at the same time manuring the 
land wherever they work. A portion of his 
pasture that had grown up to brakes and 
briers was fenced off by itself, and here we 
found the queen of the field, with all her train, 
busily tearing up the mould, making it as mel- 
low as an ash heap, and tollowing each brake 
root until the last vestige was consumed. 
Likewise, the briers were destroyed, root and 
branch, leaving the ground so thoroughly 
ploughed that even the stones were thrown up 
trom their beds, some boulders as large as a 
twelve quart pau. 

A short distance below was another field 
where they had been at work the fall before. 
Here halfa dozen shotes had been put upon an 
acre of brakes and briers the first of August, 
and by the middle of October the whole was 
completely ploughed, every brake and brier 
taken out by the roots, while the shotes had 
gained in flesh and were in a thriving condition. 
The next spring the Judge planted this te pota- 
toes and fenced off about five acres more, that 
was completely covered with brakes and briers, 
with here and there a patch of grass that had 
nearly run out for want of manure. He put 
in a sow and twelve shotes gapattering a little 
corn among the brakes the first day or two, 
but after that gave no other feed. They be- 
gan inthe midst of the thickest portion of 
the brakes and briers, making clean work as 
they went, feeding on these roots, and the 
patches of grass. ‘his field was on a steep 
hillside, where it was almost impossible to 
draw manure, and the patches of grass had 
been mowed over until they bore but a very 
small crop. But thege shotes were covering 
them with a topdressing that would restore 
the land to its original fertility. It is well 
worth some travel to see such work. 

There are hundreds of acres of land in this 
vicinity that is so completely covered with 
brakes that not one spire of grass can grow. 
Once it was excellent pasture, but the brakes 
have crowded in, year after year, and the land 
being too rough and stony to plough, there 
has seemed to be no remedy but to ‘‘tall back 
in good order,” and give the brakes the field. 
One farmer who formerly kept a dairy of 
twenty-five cows, now can keep only twelve, 
because the brakes have overrun the pastures. 
How to kill brakes has beena difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but Judge Crossett has solved 
the problem. Fence in a few shotes and give 
them nothing else to eat, so they will be 
obliged to tear up the brake roots or starve— 
literally to ‘‘root hog or die”—and very soon 
the brakes and briers will give place toa 
good crop of grass. But be sure and give 
these ploughmen plenty of pure, cold water. 
This is indispensable. 

Now do not these experiments teach us that 
we must go back to some of the old methods 
from which we have departed? By pasturing 
neat cattle exclusively, there are high knolls 
and steep hillsides that become worn out and 
barren; also, rough, rocky land where the 
brakes and briers are crowding out the grass, 
year by year. A few sheep will nip the grass 
on the high knolls, and in every nook and 
corner, biting close and loosening the roots, 
as well as giving it a good dressing of manure. 
Then again the hogs that are ploughing the 
ground and destroying the brakes and briers, 
will be quite as healthy as those that are shut 
up in pens to wallow in mud and filth. 

Waterbury, Vt., June 6, 1879. G. w. K. 
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WATERING CHICKENS BEFORE THEY 
HATOH. 

Mr. Epriror:—Experiments with incuba- 
tors seem to have proved that eggs must have 
moisture as well as heat, to hatch well. If 
this is true in the incubator, it is also true if 
the eggs are under a hen. Assuming that 
chickens must be watered before they are 
hatched, the problem which follows 1s, what is 
the safest and most economical way to water 
them? The natural way is by capillary at- 
traction and evaporation. The hen makes a 
nest on damp ground ; the heat from the hen 
evaporates the water from the soil directly 
under the eggs, and its place is supplied from 
the water in the surrounding soil, through ca- 
pillary attraction—thus the eggs are kept in a 
moist atmosphere. To get the same conditions 
on a dry barn floor, or in a dry hen house, | 
put a bushel of moist sand or soil on the floor ; 
on this I place one-half of a flour barrel or lime 
cask, without a head. ‘To prepare this frame 
for the nest, take a barrel and nail the hoops 
to the staves, so that it will not drop apart 
when the head is out; saw the barrel in the 
centre; set these half barrel tubs without 
heads, small end down; saw out two staves 
just above the ye hoop. This makes a 
good door for the hen to go in and out at; 
spread the soil over a space somewhat larger 
t the frame; set the frame in the centre, 
and put half a bushel of soil in the frame ; 
shape a nest in the soil, and put in good sweet 
rowen, or hay enough to press down to about 
one-half inch thick; make a gutter in the soil 
outside of the frame, and all the way around 
it; make it large enough to hold a bucket of 
water; put in a bucket of water, when the 
hen is set; in one week put in another; in 
two weeks another; that will be enough. The 
sand or soil will keep moist under the eggs 
until they are hatched. 

The first hen I set in this way I gave 12 
eggs—she hatched them all; the next had 13 
egg#—broke one, hatched 10; the next 13 
eggs—hatched them all; the next had 13— 
broke one, hatched eleven; the next 13, and 
hatched them all; the next 13, and hatched 
12. Seventy-seven eggs set; 71 chickens 
hatched. Aside from the watering, this nest 

ives much better control of the hen than any 
T have used before. Hens with any of the 
nervous, timid horn blood in them, do not 
like to be 


and undisturbed for 36 hours, or until the sec- 
ond morning from the time she was put in. 
1 make a pen about four feet square around 
the nest, in which to keep food and water for 
the hen, to keep other hens from getting 
to the nest and to prevent the hen from getting 
far from it. On the second morning I take 
away the shingle from the door of the nest, 
turn the cloth up, but leave the top covered ; 
let them work a few days with the nest eggs 
only, getting the nest warm, and getting used 
to their new home, &c. When they seem at 
home, give them the eggs. When the eggs 
begin to hatch, stop the door-way with the 
shingles, remove the cover from the top, and, 
night and morning, lift the hen and take from 
the nest the loose egg shells. Begin to feed 
the hen and chicks as soon as they begin to 
hatch; but keep them in the nest for two or 
three days, if the eggs are not all hatched 
sooner. 

There is more difference in the time re- 
quired to hatch eggs, under different condi- 
tions, than | had supposed--the variation this 
season being, with me, from 20 to 24 days. 
This season’s experience leads . think 
that in the past I have lost chickens from two 
causes: first, the eggs being in too dry an at- 
mosphere ; second, the hen leaving the nest 
before all the eggs had an opportunity to 
hatch. ANSEL W. Putnam. 

Essex Co., Mass., 1879. 





Selections. 


ENSILAGE—WHAT I8 ITP 


I remember reading a few years ago in some 
stray newspaper an interesting, but somewhat 
apocryphal-looking account of a new process 
ot preserving fodder which an ingenious 
Frenchman had discovered. It seemed beau- 
tiful in theory; but not one farmer in a hun- 
dred, it is safe to say, would have given cre- 
dence to the story. ‘Lhe process to which | 
refer is now known as ensilage, and in France 
it has passed from the condition of experiment 
to that of established practice. 

The word ensilage means, literally, in a pit, 
or trench, and stands for the system by which 
corn or any other green fodder is preserved 
by burial in the ground. It is also used, met- 
aphorically, for the fodder so preserved. 
That it is a valuable discovery there is now 
little room to doubt; and its advocates, al- 
though they have not yet caught the popular 
ear—for new discoveries move slowly—be- 
lieve it is destined to work a great revolution 
in agriculture. The inventor of this new 
mode of preserving green fodder, and thereby 
carrying the succulence of summer tood 
through the year, is M. Auguste Goffart, a 
member of the Central Agricultural Society otf 
France. His work was not brought to perfec 
tion until many failures had strewn the way, 
but itg success is now unquestioned, and has 
won for him the distinction of Chevalier de la 
Legion @ Honneur. 

M. Goffart was prompted to his experiments 
by noticing that the cow which gives such ex- 
cellent milk, and butter of such fine flavor and 
color in summer when eating grass, furnishes 
in winter, when the same grass is turned to 
hay, a very different milk, and pale, insipid 
butter. He observed, also, that store cattle 
thrive on green pasture, but that the hay trom 
the same field, even when judiciously fed, will 
not preserve them from frequent deterioration. 
Even where cattle do well on hay, it is sur- 
prising how much better the same fodder, if it 
could be kept as grass, would serve the pur- 
pose. The mere process of making hay, 
therefore, or of curing stalks, is a process of 
loss. ‘The fine odors and best qualities are 
exhaled. The special aroma departs. Then, 
too, there are sudden rains and driving storms 
to prevent good hay-making and stalk-curing. 
It was meditation on these facts, which any 
one might bave considered, that led M. Goff- 
arton. He claims to have made thousands ot 
experiments, and to have continued them for 
a period of twenty-five years. 

What is it that M. Goffart does? He digs 
trenches or pits in the ground, so protected 
that water cannot flow or leach into them, 
and then covers their sides with Portland ce- 
ment. ‘This silo, or ditch, he finds is best 
made in an elliptical form, and with vertical 
walls; it is easier to use in that shape, and 
will prove more durable. It should be made 
as large as is consistent with economical use, 
since the keeping qualities of the best pit are 
not quite so perfect on the sides as elsewhere. 
Of course, the less side space there is—the 
less necessity of packing in contact with the 
air, or near it—the better. 

In the receptacles we have described, the 
stalks of corn or other fodder are placed ; but 
not until they are first cut into small pieces by 
a powerful feed-cutter. ‘‘The fineness to 
which I cut my maize,” says M. Goffart, ‘‘at 
the moment of ensilation, is extremely impor- 
tant in view of good preservation. Cut in 
disks of only one centimetre thick _ (about 
four-tenths of an inch); the maize packs 
better in the silo; it occupies less space, and 
takes the form and consistency of a species of 
pulp, leaving in its mass the least possible 
amount of air. In proportion as the length is 
increased, the preservation becomes less per- 
fect, and finishes by being entirely defective.” 
And here we come to the main consideration 
of preserving green fodder, viz.: T’he exclu- 
sion of air. Formerly this end was not so 
perfectly attained as it now is, owing to the 
attempt to mix with the green leafage dry 
straw which it was supposed would help pre- 
serve it, as well as to the economy of the op- 
eration. M. Goffart says he has used on cc- 
casion, wheat, oat, and rye straw with bis en- 
silage. But the keeping power decreased as 
the straw increased. ‘‘A fiftieth in volume, 
or a tenth in weight, was the maximum of 
what the maize could carry without being ex- 
posed to an early alteration.” This he attri- 
butes to the fact that the straw takes up too 
much of the water from the green plants. In 
fact, dehydradation ought not to ensue, be- 
cause the water is wanted not only for the en- 
silage itself, but to keep out the air. ‘The 
moist condition of the ensilage, instead of 
being a cause of deterioration, is, on the con- 
trary, to a certain extent indispensable to the 
preservation of the whole matter.” And the 
p lannow is to bury the stalks of the plant that 
is to be preserved almost without any mixture. 

The silo, when all is ready, should be filled 
as rapidly as possible, and the layers should 
be kept level during the entire process. 
‘The greater the compression the greater will 
be the preservation.” The walls of the silo 
should be very smooth, and the utmost care 
must be taken to have the packing against 
these done with absolute perfection. In 
France, a woman walks continually around on 
the stalks to be compressed, but in this coun- 
try a boy or two, well watched and directed, 
would serve the purpose. When the silo ‘‘is 
filled to the top and carefully levelled, spread 
along the surface short straw four or five cen- 
timetres” (or about two inches) ‘‘thick; then 
place on top of this boards fitting close to- 
gether. These should be put across the silo 
in order that when it is being fed out they 
may be taken off one by one as the silo is cut 
down vertically.” On top of this flooring 
must be piled a very heavy weight—no matter 
what—ot logs, stones, brick, or dirt, 80 as to 
secure a continuous density, and the perfect 
exclusion of air. Dirt is rather objectionable, 
however, as it is liable to sift through. 

This last act completes the process, and the 
‘odder so treated remains for months, or until 
green grass and corn grow again, in the 
moist, succulent condition in which it was 
taken from the field the season previous. 
Perhaps the inventor of this plan is none too 
enthusiastic when he calls it his profound con- 
viction ‘that the culture and ensilage of maize 
is destined to cause a complete agricultural 
revolution ; it ought in ten years to double the 
number of animals supported on our soil.” 
The translator of M. Goffart’s book, writing 
for our latitude, says that ‘‘a cow to an acre 
is a reasonable result of the practice of ensi- 


lage.” 
“The mode of feeding ensilage is to ‘‘take 
each day from your silo the maize required 
for the next day's use, and fifteen or sixteen 
hours after, however cold and free from fer- 
mentation when taken out, it will be quite 
warm and in full fermentation, and the ani- 
mals will eat it greedily. Eight hours later it 
will have passed the proper limit, and it will 
rapidly spoil.” 
Thong M. Goffart, by his plucky experi- 
ments, which we have no space to recount, is 
to be credited with the discovery of a new 
step in agriculture, and a very significant one, 
there have been examples of the use of his 
principles long before. In the report of a 
committee to the Central Agricultural Society 
of France, made just four years ago, it is stat- 
ed that ‘‘the preservation of grape leaves 
green near Lyons for the feed of cattle and 
goats bas made a high reputation for the 
oo — Mont Dore from time eng 
rial. e@ pomace has been prese’ in 
silos with” results. In various parts of 
i of all 
kinds 





with celery for feeding 


cows—runs back as far in the night of time as 

that of sour cabbage (sauer kraut) for the 

food of men. In the north of France several 

large agriculturists have preserved for twenty 

years in silos the leaves of beets, also the beets 

cut across, which have kept better than the 

whole beets in cellars.“ The pulp of beets 

from distilleries or sugar factories also makes 

excellent fodder when kept in silos.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this method 

of preservation is eqnally applicable to other 

crops. 1t has been used for rye, rape, buck- 

wheat, artichokes, clover, and lucern, and it 

is especially valuable with respect to the moist 

aftermath, which it is not easy to cure. The 

prickly comtrey of the Caucasus, which is now 

widely advertised in the seed catalogues, is an 

excellent plant tor this treatment, and is ex- 

actly adapted to go with corn, as the two 

plants make, when put together, what is call- 
ed a complete food. It suould be remarked 

that moist weather is not unfavorable to ensi- 
lage, but helpful, since the greener the plant 
is put down the better. At one time salt was 
sprinkled on the plants before putting them in 
the silos, but that practice is now deemed 
unnecessary. 

Lest the reader may chance to think that 
this whole scheme has rather the flavor of a 
French fantasy than that of a real experi- 
ence, | must beg space to quote a few words 
from the letter ot Mr. Francis Morris of Oak- 
land Manor, Howard County, Maryland, who 
tells what he has done in this way. It will be 
found in Mr. Brown's book, to Which refer- 
ence has been made. 

He says: ‘1 sowed on the Ist of August, 
1876, about five acres, in drills three feet 
apart, and about a bushel of corn to the acre. 
‘Lbis was worked twice with a cultivator, and 
was in tassel in the first days of October. 
We cut the same with a mowing machine, car- 
ried it in wagons to the’ feed cutter, cut it up 
in one-inch pieces, and added to it an amount 
of wheat straw, cut up in the same manner, 
equal to one-fifth of the corn fodder. I had 
three silos bricked up inside a stone barn. 

The silos were about ten feet deep and four 
feet wide and twenty-four feet long. They 
were covered with boards, on top of which 
heavy stones were used tor weights. The 
first silo was opened on the Christmas follow- 
ing, and all the cows were fed with it. Two 
ot them refused to eat their portion, and when 
they lett their stalls the other cows ate it; 
and from that day | have never fed it to an 
animal that has refused it. Horses, mules, 
oxen, cows, sheep and pigs will ali leave any 

other feed and eat this by choice.” Mr. 
Morris’s experiments in 1577 and 1878 were 
equally successful and he adds: 

**In a very long experience in raising stock 
I have found corn fodder preserved as above 
stated the best food for milking cows that | 
ever used. It is equal, if not superior, to 
some grass, and its cultivation is so easy, its 
preservation 60 inexpensive, that to-day no 
one can estimate its advantage to the agricul- 
turist.” 

M. Goffart says that ‘‘sheep and cattle fatten 
with wonderful rapidity upon maize ensilage, 
with the addition of eight to ten per cent. in 
weight of oilcake meal.” But | am obliged 
to torego the publication of other interestung 
facts. 

As the average hay crop of New York is 
less than a ton per acre, Mr. Morris rightly 
wonders what will be the result when corn 
(which will easily produce twenty-five tons of 
stalk teed to the acre, and a good deal more than 
that by special manuring) is planted on one- 
tenth of the arable land. He thinks we could 
double and quadruple our stock, not once, but 
many times, by so planting the land in con- 
nection with ensiluge. But if corn multiplies, 
cattle will multiply in return the acreage of 
corn; and thus the vistas vo! productiveness 
that are in view by this process it is not easy 
to set forth on paper. 

I tear that, in the effort to be brief, I may 
have made this description of ensilage in some 
measure imperfect; for there is nothing that 
concerns it which is not now of prime inter- 
est. The process does for the horse and cow 
what the iruit-can does for the human table. 
It extends the fruits of summer and the har- 
vest through the winter of the temperate 
zone. But while to the animal it means addi- 
tional comfort and thrift, to the farmer it 
realizes a dream of wealth that he had never 
before suspected. 

One of our most acute and observant 
writers lately asserted that in the Eastern 
States and in England land will now hardly 
support in a plain way the person who works 
it. Little land, if any, east of the Alle- 
ghanies, he thinks, will enable a farmer to 
maintain himself and his family decently, and 
pay rent besides. In New England they can- 
not live as the older generations did, even 
without paying rent; and the conclusion he 
arrives at is that farming in such localities 
‘‘will not yield permanently the means of 
sharing in the elegancies of life,” or enable 
the farmer to participate ‘‘with much keenness 
in its intellectual movements.” ‘The tendency 
of farming in the old ruts, it is plain to see, 
is that of a distinct return to the peasant 
type; and a little more of this drift will leave 
the personage who has so frequently been 
patronized as ‘‘the country gentlemen” as ex- 
tinct as the plesiosaur and the dodo. 

But perhaps a new system may yet enable 
us to retain our modern advanced standard of 
living, by showing the way to enhanced pro- 
ductiveness and profit. It may be that ensi- 
lage marks the new departure we are to wel- 
come; but whether so much as this can be 
expected, it is certainly a process which no 
intelligent agriculturist can afford to let es- 
cape his notice.—Joel Benton, in N. Y. Sun. 





HAVE WE OVERDONE IN PIG IM- 
PROVEMENT? 

Rapid growth, early maturity, ability to 
convert a large quantity of food into a good, 
salable product, ability to fatten readily and 
to continue the process—these are all desira- 
ble qualities in swine, and they have all been 
secured in each of several breeds to a remark- 
able degree. Have we gone too far in our 
efforts to secure these pointe? This is a ques- 
tion worth the asking, and it may be that an 
affirmative answer will have to be given. 

It is well known that we cannot secure per- 
fection, nor even very high excellence, in sev- 
eral directions at the same time, and that al- 
most certainly some weak points will accom- 
pany the unusual development of good quali- 
ties; hence it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with such marked development in several de- 
sired qualities as our best breeds of swine ex- 
hibit, there will be at least obvious tendencies 
to some undesirable traits. If we add to this 
general proposition the facts that the present 
development has been secured in many cases 
by close inbreeding, and by reducing toa 
minimum opportunities, at least incentives, 
for exercise, and that oftentimes the breeding 
stock have not been kept in the best condi- 
tions for robust health in any respect, we shall 
think it strange if the result has not been de- 
terioration of constitutional vigor, if not the 
implanting of well-marked tendencies to seri- 
ous diseases. Is it not the fact that very 
many of the most highly improved swine are 
not so healthful or so able to resist disease or 
unfavorable circumstances as is desirable ? 
But, aside from all this, have we not carried 
the tendency to lay on fat too far? It is ad- 
mitted that many a show cow, or sheep, or hog 
is too fat to be most profitable, either for the 
butcher or consumer. There is a limit to the 
profitable production of fat. Is it not true 
that the disposition to lay on fat is in excess 
of what is really desirable in the case of sev- 
eral somewhat highly prized breeds? The 
proportion of lean meat has been reduced to a 
minimum, except in the hams and shoulders, 
and greatly decreased in these. For ‘‘home 
use,” do any of us prefer such pigs? If any 
have doubts on this point, let them examine 
the carcass of a ‘‘well-fattened” hog, or look 
at sides of bacon, or even at a ham or shoul- 
der. If opportunity offer, let a comparison 
be made of the carcasses of model, well-bred 
pigs, always kept in, high condition, and those 
of common or grade pigs, which have had 
more length of body, perhaps a little more 
length of leg, and which have fed during part 
of their lives on good grass or clover as al- 
most their sole iood, and which have never 
been without a fair amount of daily exercise. 
It is quite possible the decision may be that 
while the one set would give the greatest 
rofit when on the market, the other would 

much the more desirable for family eating. 
—National Live Stock Journal. 





tar The farmers of the Connecticut valley 
are counting on a large crop of rye this sea- 
son. Fields at South Deerfield have a great 
deal that is six feet high and heading out well. 
The recent warm weather and the succeedin 

rains have helped this crop wonderfully, an 

the farmers say they can almost see it grow. 
Northfield has a great acreage devoted to rye, 
and the crop looks well along the valley of the 
Ashuelot in New Hampshire and over the 
hills of Guilford and other towns of 

Vermont. 











Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 


FERTILIZERS, 


Ht. ARNOLD & CO., 
Manutacturers of 
Fertilizers and Poultry Supplies. 
send for our Circular before purchasing. 
Ojice 59 Blackstone Street, BOSTON, 


1s. 


HARNESSES. 


J. J. KENNEDY, 
206 Devonshire St., cor. Franklin, 
LICHT AND HEAVY HARNESS, 
tono or Farm use. Also, the well known “Con 
ake Harnesses” of J. KR, Hill, Horse and Ca 
Furnishings. Repairing. Work first-class. 
Stock compiete. Prices Low. 


ESTABLISHED Is819. 
JAMES BOYD & SONS, 
9 IKederal St., Boston. 

and Dealers in Farm 
EVERY description. 


Manufacturers Harnesses of 


ISisURGail & WALBER, 
DKALKERS IN 
Carriages, Harness, Saddies, &c. 

S, lO and 12 Hast Street, Boston. 
Auction sales of Horses, Carrriages, &c., every Sat- 
y, at | o'clock. 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
APRIL 1, }, CASH FUND, 7,000, 
lends paid on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
ver cent. on 3 ye and 20 per cent. 
thers Liabilities, $200,000 ; Surplus, 
This Company pays for damage by 
where no marks of sire are visible. 
IskAKL W. MUNROR, Pres’t 
Sec’y. ly16 


1s7 PB 
Di 
‘ > years ; 3O per rs, 


fining, 


CnHnas. A. HOWLAND, 


PAINTS, OILS, &e. 
GOULD & CO., 
PAINTS, OLLS, VAKRNISILES, 
Kalsomine, Brushes, Colors, &c., 
G9 & 71 Union Street, Boston. 
We invite attention of ] Painters, and Con 
Best quality, full quantity, and lowest prices 


Dealers, 


mers 


PRODUCE, 
Cc. CC. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & SI Faneuil! liall Market. 
BOSTON. 


GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS LN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, &c., 

g 1 WV et, and Cellar 11 1-2 South 
y M 


63 Q sinc) 
f BOSTON 


Side Gui 


P. F. STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
17 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 

EVANS & CO., 
MERCHANTS. 
E, EGCS, BEANS; 
duc Poultry in its Season 


nton Sts., ROSTON. 


BACHIELDER, 
COX DILES SION 
BUTTER, CHEES 
Al : try Pro 


in 1 4 


"het G 


k 
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REAL ESTATE. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENCLAND FARM ACENCY. 


Herald Building, 257 Washing i Pub 
lisher ¢ i trated Fa Obtained 
free at office, mailed for 


10 cents 


St., Boston 


apin'’s ‘m Book, 


WOOL DEALERS, 


WALTER BROWN & CO., 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
152 Federal Street, Boston. 
Consignments solicited. A specialty made 

of farmers’ clips. Cash advances made. 

H. SOULE 

WOOL 

COXIMISSETON MERCHANTS, 
158 Federal Street, BOSTON. 


ments Sol 


HORACE & coO., 
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INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
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MONEY BY MAIL. 
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all persons sending us 


tal order, or by registered 


R. P. EATON & CO., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


ring vent 
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luly authorized Agents 
, Will canvass for sub- 


lemen, 
w ENGLAND F..RMI 

in the folowing Counties in 
N. H. 


ISLAND, 


i at « «© « e UHI HIKE, 
Gy Wes eae 0-0. « ee ee oe 
LESTER BARNES, . » BRIstoL, MAss. 
B. WERE, as & oe eu ron, N. ll. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, ORANGE, VT. 
F. W HEEVER,. » « FRANKLIN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . - YORK, ME. 
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General Hntelligence. 


Massacuusetts Horricutturat Socis- 
ry.—Owing to the forwardness of the season 
the Rose and Strawberry Show will be held 
Saturday, 21st inst., instead of the 25th, as at 
first fixed. These exhibitions have been, for 
several years past, particularly attractive, and 
the committees of the Society are making 
every exertion to surpass any previous show. 
3esides the regular prizes of the Society, 
seven silver cups are offered as special prizes 


for roses. 





A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Parlor scene: Mrs. Brown, who has spent the 
summer among the White Mountains in search of 
health, and who seems to have searched the whole 
without being able to find a pair of 
an inch of healthful skin: 
Mrs. White, who has remained at home because 
her husband could not afford to but whose 
fresh complexion and bright eyes seem to have 
caught their bloom and brightness from mountain 
breezes. 

Mrs. B.—Dear me, Mrs. White, how well you 
are looking! If you will not think me imperti- 
nent, let me ask how you can keep so healthy in 
this dreadful city? I have been to the’ White 
Mountains, go there every summer, in fact, and I 
can’t keep off the doctor's list at that. 

Mrs. W. (smiling).—I'll tell you the whole se- 
cret, Mrs. Brown. You remember how poorly I 
was lust spring, some days even being confined to 
my bed. Dr. told Mr. White to send me to 
the Mountains, but I kuew he couldn't afford it, 
and I tried Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Its 
effects were so marvellous that I also tried his 
Golden Medical Discovery, to cleanse my system. 
In my opinion, one bottle of the Prescription and 
the Discovery is better than six weeks of the White 
suntains fora sick woman. I have only been 
it of tl a week during the whole summer ; 
then my husband and I went to Buffalo and 
stopped at Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ and Tourists’ 
Hotel. The baths and mechanical apparatus for 
treating patients were alone worth going to see. 
Besides, our accommodations were better than we 
had at Long Branch last year, and the drives and 

nery are superb, Let me advise you to use Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and try the Invalids’ 
and Tourists’ Hotel next summer instead of the 
White Mountains. 
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Consumption Cunrp.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
byran East India missionary the formula of a sim- 
pie vegetable remedy, for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure for consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, asth- 
ma, and all throat and lung affections, also a posil 
tive and radical cure for nervous debility and al- 
nervous complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
fe It it his duty to make it known ‘to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive, and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send, free of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions 
for preparing and using, in German, French, or 
English. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. W. Sherar, 149 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hauntep Me.—Debt, poverty and suffering 
haunted me for years, caused by a sick famjly and 
large bills for doctoring, which did no good. I 
was completely discouraged, until one year ago, 
by the advice of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters 
and commenced their use, and in one month we 
were all well, and none of us have been sick a day 
since; and I want to say to all poor men, you can 
keep your families well a year with Hop Bitters 
for less than one doctor’s visit will cost.—A Work- 
ingman. 





CuEw Jackson’s Best Sweet Navy Tobacco. 





t¥ The largest instalment of bonds ever 
received at one time for redemption by the 
Treasury Department has been received from 
the Maverick National Bank of Boston, and 
aggregates $11,000,000. 
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Sate or Srock at THE AGRICULTURAL 
Coitrar.—The sale of stock belonging to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College took 
place at Amberst, June 12. Twenty-five 
head were sold, aggregating $1500. About 
1500 persons were present. 


The World Abroad. 


CABLE DISPATOHSS. 
Great Britain. 


Lonpon, June 12.—In the House of Commons 
to-night, in the debate on the Indian budget, Right 
Honorable Mr. Goschen pointed out that the main 
causes of the depreciation of silver were the Ameri- 
can over-production and the German demonetiza- 
tion. These were not likely to continue in opera- 
tion much longer, and as he was most distinctly 
assured upon high authority that the German Goy- 
ernment did not intend to sell any more silver, he 
strongly advised the Government not to make any 
radical change in the existing system of Indian 
coinage. 

Lonpon, Jane 13.—The English Parliamentary 
Comfitice has reported that the electric lighting 
system is sufliciently developed to allow of its 
being economically used for public but not for do- 
mestic purposes, 

Lonpon, June 14.—The old Arctic exploring 
ship Resolute, which formed a part of Austin’s ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin in 1850, is 
about to be broken up at Chatham dockyard. 
Ornaments and handsome pieces of furniture have 
been made from the timbers, which the Admiralty 
intend to present to the President of the United 
States as a souvenir of the occasion when the 
Resolute was found by American whalers, and the 
United States had her repaired and refitted, and 
presented her to the British Admiralty. 

N®&WCASTLE-ON-TyNz, June 16.—The match for 
championship, £200 a side and the Sportsman’s 
challenge cup between Wm. Elliott and Edward 
Hanlan came off to-day over the Tyne champion- 
ship course, and resulted in an easy victory for 
Hanlan. ‘The start was made from a point off the 
Mansion House. The weather was fine and the 
water beautifully smooth. An immense concourse 
of spectators and twenty steamers, laden with pas- 
sengers, followed the race. Elliott won the toss 
wad took the northern shore. After some delay, 
at 12.15, the men got off to a capital start. Hanlan 
dashed in a stroke at the rate of 42 to the minute, 
and at once drew to the fore. Elliott struck at the 
rate of 40 to the minute and exerted all his enor- 
mous strength, but splashed now and then, and 
his boat did not travel well. Hanlan got a lead of 
four lengths at Redheugh bridge. The time for 
the mile was 6 minutes 44 seconds, the Canadian 
leading by five lengths. Hanlan‘how slowed down 
and contented himself with keeping his advantage 
and eventually won very easily by eight lengths, 
in twenty-one minutes and one second. ‘There was 
an enormous crowd at Scotswood, who cheered 
Hanlan to the echo. 

After the race Hanlan, accompanied by Col. 
Shaw and several Canadian supporters, returned 
to Newcastle, where he was cordially welcomed by 
a large concourse of people. 





France. 

Paris, June 13.—M. Leroyer, Minister of Jus- 
tice, to-day communicated to the Senatorial Com- 
mittee the Government bill providing guarantees 
for the maintenance of order, etc., in case of the 
return of the Chambers to Paris. Notwithstanding 
that the Government bad presented the bill, the 
committee decided by a vote of 6 to 2 to adhere to 
their decision to report against the return of the 
Legislative bodies to Paris. 

Lonpbon, June 15.—The French Senate on Satur- 
day voted for a return of the Chambers to Paris. 

[wo million francs have been subscribed 
Paris for the Panama ship canal. 

VERSAILLES, June 16.—In the discussion on 
Ferry’s Educational bill in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to-day Cassagnac accused Ferry of uttering 
calumnies against religious orders and with falsify- 
ing documents. He refused to retract the charges, 
and on the Left voting to censure Cassagiac the 
confusion became so great that Gambetta, Presi 
dent of the Chamber, left the chair, closing the 
session for an hour. Cassagnac continued speak- 
ing after the quztors had cleared the galler 
amid great confusion. The Chamber of Deputies, 
on resuming its sitting, voted to exclude Cassa 
nac from the Chamber for three days. Cassa; 
replying to the vote of the House, declared 
present Cabinet infamous. Gambetta threater 
him with prosecution. The sitting was again sus- 
pended and the debate ultimately adjourned. 

WaAsuINGTON, June 16.—The Consul at Lyon: 
announces that the silk crops of France and Italy 
are failures. Raw silks have advanced 20 to 3v 
per cent. The excitement in the market of Lyons 
and Milan very great, but the manufactured 
goods on hand have not advanced, although futur 
deliveries command prices some 10 or 15 per cent. 
higher than heretofore. 

fhe Minister at Monrovia, Liberia, reports that 
the re-election of President Gardner and Vice 
President Warner was without opposition. 
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Germany. 

BeRLIN, June 11.—The city is in holiday attir 
in honor ofthe Emperor’s golden wedding. In al! 
parts of the empire an address is being voted by 
the provincial assemblies, municipalities and uni- 
versities. 

[hough very well generally the Emperor William 
has not yet entirely recovered from the recent acci 
dent, which, though slight, injured one of his 
knees. He will neither walk nor stand. 

I'he whole city is gaily decorated and the streets 
vded, especially within the precincts of the Im 
perial Palace. A concert in which 2000 male voices 
participated took place this morning on the Dom 
hofplatz. 

The Emperor and Empress were enthusiastically 
cheered by dense crowds as they passed at th 
head of a magnificent procession of Princes from 
the palace to the castle chapel. A salute of 101 
guns was fired at the conclusion of the ceremony at 
e chapel. On their return to the palace the Em- 
peror appeared three times on the balcony in re 

nse to the continuous cheering of the crowd. 
LOND IN, June 12.—The Provincial Corre spond- 
ence states that more than 600 pardons have been 
granted by the Emperor of Germany in the cele- 
bration of his golden wedding, principally to per- 
sous imprisoned for offences against himself. It is 
believed that 200 more will be granted immediate- 4 
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The North German Gazette states that the cor- 
vette Hensa has been ordered to Valparaiso. 

The Reichsrath has approved the treaty with 
Samoa. 

Lonpon, June 13.—The Post’s Berlin corres- 
pondent says: The Emperor and Empress were 
highly gratified at receiving from Mr. Evarts, the 
American Secretary of State,a message in the name 
of the President and people of the United States 
congratulating their majesties on their golden wed- 
ding. 

General Items. 

New York, June 12.—A cable special says the 
Khedive of Egypt has received a dispatch from 
Capt. Gessi, indicating that the slave trade at its 
chief centre has been crushed, and the rich terri- 
tories of the Soudan are soon likaly to be opened 
to civilization. Capt. Gessi fought seven battles 
in all with the slave traders on Gazelle river. All 
the slave gations were destroyed, and the estab- 
lishment & civilized rule will prevent any furthe: 
raids from the region of the Gazelle. 

Lonpbon, June 12.—An eruption of Vesuvius has 
commenced. 

Reports have reached the Government of India 
of fresh massacres of royal princes at Mandalay 
prompted by the King of Burmah. 

Lonvon, June 13.—The Great Council of 
Geneva has refused to discuss the re-establishment 
of capital punishment. Not a single voice was 
raised in its favor. 

Romeg, June 15.—The waters of the Po are still 
rising. In the Mirandola district 13,000 hectares 
have been submerged, and 500,000 quintais of 
grain, 600,000 quintals of forage and 5000 head of 
cattle have been destroyed. An inundation on the 
Adda is also threatened. There has been a de- 
structive hail storm in the nerth of Italy. 

STeTTIN, June 15.—While the steamer Orpheus, 
bound for Koenigsburg, was lying in this harbor 
her boiler burst and many persons on board were 
killed. Ten bodies have been recovered so far. 

Lonpon, June 16.—The Daily News’ Vienna 
correspondent reports that fresh inundations have 
taken place in Galicia, Silesia and Hungary. Half 
of the town of Troppan, in Austrian Silesia, has 
been submerged and the hay harvest has been de 
stroyed. Seven iron bridges have been demolished 
and the Danube is still rising. 


Affairs in the East. 


Lonpon, June 11.—The Times’ Vienna corres- 
pondent reports that Russia has presented to Bul- 
garia a portion of her floullaon the Danube, con- 
sisting of two steamers, six small gunboats and six 
torpedo boats. These vessels will temporarily re- 
tain Russian crews to instruct the Bulgarians in 
their management. There may be a question 
whether it is allowable under the Treaty of Berlin 
for the Bulgarians to maintain a war flotilla. 

Lonpon, June 13.—The Khedive has instructed 
his agent to inform the Porte that Germany’s accu- 
sation that he had violated his treaty obligations is 
unfounded, and that he intends to maintain the 
best relations with the powers. 

Cairo, Egypt, June 15.—The president of the 
council has addressed a circular to the consuls- 
general of the powers, announcing that the Khe- 
dive’s decree of the 22d of April, embodying the 
national financial scheme, is cancelled. The ques- 
tions of the rate of interest and guarantees on the 
unified debt are left to the great powers. 





SOUTH AMERICA, 


PANAMA, June 15.—The United States steamer 
Adams, which arrived here on the 4th from Callao, 
May 27, brings the following news: The Chijian 
fleet appeared off Callao May 22, but, on learning 
that the first division of the Peruvian fleet bad 
gone south, steamed away in pursuit; mean- 
time the Peruvian fleet learned from passing 
vessels and by telegraph that the Chilian iron- 
clads had sailed from Iquique, leaving there 
only the small wooden corvette Esmeralda, the 
despatch boat Covadonga and the transport Li- 
mari. The Huascar and Independencia, Peruvi- 
an iron-clads, immediately steamed to Iquique and 
attacked those vessels. The Huascar, after sum- 
moning the Esmeralda two or three times to sur- 
render, which was answered by broadsides, at last 
rammed the latter, which sank almost immediate- 
ly, carrying down about 150 men. About 40 were 
rescued avd sent ashore as prisoners of war. 
Meantime the Independencia made chase after the 
Covadonga, whose captain was very familiar with 
the coast, steered very close courses, leading the 
Independencia into water where she was certain of 
destruction. The Independencia followed blindly, 
and at a place known as Point Gruesa, while at 
full speed, struck a rock and became a total wreck. 
The, Huascar came to her assistance, and, finding 
it impossible to save her, took off the crew and set 
fire to the vessel to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The Covadonga and Limari 
escaped. 

In.another statement it is related that Thompson, 
eommander of the Esmeralda, on his vessel being 
struck by the Huascar, leaped on board the latter 
with a handful of men to attempt, apparently, the 
forlorn hopé of taking her, but he and his men 
were all shot down after a desperate resistance. 
Lieutenant Velorde of the Huascar was killed. 
Commander Moore of the Independencia is stated 
to be half mad in consequence of the loss of his 
ship, and has to be guarded for fear of his attempt- 
ing his own life. The Huascar and Independencia 
had orders to proceed to Autofagasta, to destroy 
the water condensers and the Chilian vessels found 
there, but the loss of the Independencia obliged 
the Huascar to return to Pisagua, which port she 
again left on the 23d, with the Chalaco, it is not 
known whether for Arica or Autofagasta, to ac- 
complisl alone in the latter port the original de- 
signs. 
residents Prado of Peru and Daza of Bolivia 
are in Arica. The Oroya landed in Pi a 600 
aes to the battalion Olaneta, 
armed with Remingtons, also provisions and arti|- 
lery. President Prado will immediately take com- 
mand of General Daza’s Bolivian contingent, now 
numbering nearly 8000 men, and a movement will 
be made southward toward Pisagua to unite with 
the Peruvian army stationed in the province of 





Tarapaca. The losses by the bombardment of 
Pisagua are estimated at $2,000,000. ¥ 


It is rumored from Ecuador that the Colombian 
minister has demanded passports and left Quito. 

An American who was leader of the government 
band at Porto Viego, Equador, has been thrown 
into prison and kept there eight days without any 
accusation having been filed against him or steps 
to bring him to trial. 

Advices from Colombia report a revolution in 
the Cienaga, near Santa Martha, and General Ser- 
rano has proclaimed himself president. 

Rio Janerno, June 14.—A letter from Buenos 
Ayres May 18 states that the rejection of the 
Patagonian frontier treaty with Chili was believed 
imminent, and warlike preparations are being made 
in consequence. 





Miscellancous Htems, | 


te The Maine saw mills have. 110,000,000 
feet of logs to manufacture before the fall 
rains make the ‘‘hung up drives” available. 


te The Dominion Government has granted 
permission for the Sixty-ninth Regiment of 
New York to go into the Dominion bearing 
arms. 


te" James D. Reed of South Middleboro’, 
while hewing wood near his residence, June 
13, cut into a fever sore on his leg that 
caused his death within a few minutes. 


t#° The Dominion Government has had to 
raise a further loan of $500,000 in New York, 
in addition to the $3,000,000 lately obtained 
there. 

r= The rubber mills of Charles H. Ball, 
Northborough, Mass., were destroyed by fire 
on Saturday. Loss about $3000 ; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

1 The barn of David Tenney, in Groton, 
N. H., was burned June 11th, with its con- 
tents, farming tools, cows, yoke of oxen and 
two horses. Loss $1500 to $2000; insured, 
including live stock. 

te Albert ‘I’. Stevens of Belfast, Me., was 
killed, and Charles Bradford of Bangor seri- 
ously injured by the falling of a cottage in 
process of repairs at the Northport Camp- 
ground, Me., June 12. 


¢ The Waterville (Me.) National Bank, 
which voted last March to close its affairs, 
paid the shareholders their entire capital stock 
of $125,000 on Saturday, and declared the 
first extra dividend of $15 per share, payable 
on the 23d instant. 


te David Jilson, a resident of Attleboro’, 
has been arrested and held for'trial before the 
Superior Court on the charge of exposing 
poisoned meat for the purpose of killing dogs. 
Four valuable animals are supposed to have 
been killed in this manner. 


te There was a good attendance at the St. 
Albans, Vt., butter market on Tuesday, 10th. 
Butter was quoted at 10 to 13 cents per tb. ; 
selections, 14 cents per Ib., a few fancy lots 
bringing a little higher price. the bulk of 
sales was at 13 to 14 cents. 


t= Horace J. Bean, Deputy Sheriff of 
York county, Me., met with a serious accident 
a few days since. He was about alighting 
from his team at Alfred Village when another 
team struck his wagon. This frightened the 
horse and Mr. Bean was thrown astride the 
wheel, causing, it is feared, fatal injuries. 

s > The other day Mr. Joshua Webber, 
aged 60 years, was driving a yoke of oxen at 
Harpswell, Me., when the animals ran agairist 
a ygate-post, and Mr. Webber was caught be- 
tween the wheel and post. ‘The flesh was all 
from his leg and erysipelas immediately 
resulting in his death June 9. 


torn 
set in, 

to Heavy frosts have done much damage 
to cropsin Canada. At West Farnham, Que- 
the farmers have been compelled to 
plough up their corn fields and sow to grain. 
iruit crops are greatly impaired and in some 
ruined. Ground has frozen the 
f one inch and ice has formed coh- 


bec, 


pla es to 
dep nh ¢ to 


siderable thickness. 


Mrs. Ephraim Fairbanks, who had been 

are of the sick children at Newark, 
and caught the disease from them, has 
rom diphtheria. Public opinion is still 
strong against Cheney, the man who buried 
I horse near the school-house brook, and a 
complaint is said to have been made against 
him to the grand jury. 


bis 


t@> A large storehouse owned by the L. M. 

Harris Manufacturing Company in Oaxdale, 
: 1° 4 a al 

struck by lightning Tuesday night, 

There 

of 


Mass, was 
10th, and totally 


were 97 bales of 


destroyed by fire. 
cotton in the buildiag, 
which 47 bales were destroyed, together with 
a horse, two cows and two calves, and a large 
quantity of bay There willl be a loss 


about 85000 above insurance. 


se, 


ot 


£ A Topeka, Kansas, despatch says that 
the cyclone in Butler county on Monday, 9th, 
was very severe. Mrs. Hawkins and two chil- 
dren were blown a quarter of a mile and were 
1. Quite a number of persons were 
Thirty-seven farm 
houses were blown down and completely 
wrecked: others moved from their founda- 
tions, twisted out of shape, a general destruc- 
tion of outhouses in the course of the storm, 
and corn badly hurt, but will grow again. 
W hea is also badly injured. 

t= A convict in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, named John Devine, committed suicide 
Friday evening by hanging. He had made 
the attempt three times before, but was cut 
down before life was extinct. He was sen- 
tenced Nov. 12 last for eight years for shoot- 
ing two men at East Cambridge on the fourth 
of last July. His father visited him Friday 
afternoon and left only a few minutes before 
the fatal act. 


kille 
some severely . 


njured, 


t= A short but destructive wind and rain 
storm swept over New York Sunday after- 
noon. Trees were blown down, houses un- 
roofed, windows blown in and signs demol- 
In Twenty-third street 7 trees were 
blown down. Along Fifth avenue many were 
uprooted, and also on many other avenues and 
streets. Plate-glass windows were blown in 
at several stores on Eighth avenue. A sail- 
boat with three men on board upset in North 
river, and the men were with difficulty res- 
cued, Another brief but heavy storm oc- 
curred at 11 o’clock Sunday night. 


ished. 


te One day last week Mr. Samuel Hawes 
and family of Hanover dined on bluefish 
which he had bought of a pedlar, and on 
Thursday they were all taken very sick with 
vomiting and burning sensation in the 
stomach. .One of the family, William G. 
Ellis, 27 years old, & nephew of Mr. Hawes, 
was taken down on Friday and died the same 
night after much suffering. The other mem- 
bers of the family are still very sick. It is a 
little remarkable that a gentleman who was 
invited to dinner with the family that day, 
and who ate of the bluefish, has yet felt no 
bad effects from it. 


te Augustus Thorndike, a recently dis- 
charged convict from the Concord, N. H., 
State Prison, was detained under suspicion of 
horse-stealing at West Groton, Mass., on the 
13th, by Mr. Freeman Hopkins of that 
place, Agent of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. From informa- 
tion gleaned from Thorndike, it was soon as- 
certained that he had stolen a horse, wagon 
and harness belonging to Mr. Daniel Gilman 
of Gilford, N. H., on the 10th. Thorndike 
was brought to Laconia, Saturday, by Mr. 
Hopkins, and delivered into the custody of 
Sheriff Cogswell, who at once lodged - him, in 
the county jail. Thorndike proves to have a 
notorious record as a criminal, having served 
much of his time for the past twenty years as 
aninmate of the State Prison and county 
jails. 


Business Notices. 


TRY AGAIN. 
When anyt' . we've tried to do, 
And found our efforts vain, 
May we be armed with courage true, 
That we may “try a 
Who knows, if we shall persevere, 
And every nerve shall strain, 
But some kigd power our way may clear, 
If we shall “try again.” 
When Boys in vain have sought good “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Just let them try at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





A Lady tells us “the first bottle has done my 
daughter a great deal of good, her food does not dis- 
tress her now, nor does she suffer from that extreme 
tired feeling which she did before taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parila.” A second bottie effected a cure. No other 
preparation contains such a concentration of vitaliz- 
ing, enriching, purifying and invigorating properties 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try a bottle. Sold by drug- 
gists. Hood’s Cook Book sent free by C. I. Hoop & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 4t23 


PRESCRIPTION FREE 
For the speedy Cure of Seminal Weakness, Loss of 
Manhood, and all disorders brought on by indiscretion 
or excess. Any Druggist has the ingredients. Ad- 
dress DAVIDSON &0O., 78 Nassau St., New York. ly22 





REFRIGERATORS —Zintc-Lined, turned legs 
and slate shelves $2—20 patterns at one-half price. 
OSGOOD’S, Masonic Temple. 

ELEGANT walnut, marble-top Chamber § ets, 
$35; hair cloth Parlor Sets, $35. OSGOQOD's, Masc mic 
Temple. 


ELEGANT raw silk or hair cloth Parlor Sets only 
$38—one-third price. OSGOOD, 183 Tremont St. 

Paper-Han 
aroll. Masonic 


° A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and in dis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early d » loss 
of manhood, &e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
InMAN, Station D., New York City. ly? 


J 
Marriages and Deaths, 
MARRIED. : 

In this city, June 11, by Rev. R. R. Meredith, Mr. 
Everett Burnham 10 Miss Ida Louise, youngest daugh- 
ter of ©. W. Angier, Esq. 

June 12, by ev. Henry F. Jenks, Ephraim Lom- 
bard, Jr. to Miss Annie F, Coombs, of New Bedford. 


June 12, by Rev, Phillips Brooks, Loren G. DuBois 
to Mary Hurlbut, daughter of the late Rev, James B. 


mgs—Beautiful new styles, 6 cemts 
‘emple, 188 Tremont St. 38m15 
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June 12, by Rev. J. W. F. Ware, Dr. Reginald H. 
Fitz to Elizabeth Loring, danghter of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Clarke. 

June i4, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Samuel H. Storer, 
of Somerville, to Mrs. Genevieve Glover, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

In Somerville, June 14, by Rev. Geo. G. Phipps, 
Albert F. Haywood, of Newton Highlands, to Jennie 
8. Hale,'of West Springfield. 

In Kast Boston, June 10, by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Mr. Wm. England to Mis. Jane Weat. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Kdward A. Rand, Mr. 
Elisha M. Flanders, of Belfast, Me., to Mrs. Etta F. 
Quigley. 

in Boston Highlands, June 12, by Rey. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Mr. Francis R. Jewett to Miss Mary E., daughter 
of f P. Lamson. 

In Dorchester, June 12, by Rev. C, H. Leonard, Ed- 
ward F. Pear to Emma L., daughter of Elbridge Smith, 

Lsq. 
th Charlestown, June 12, by Rev. C. F. Lee, Joseph 
Curtis, of Jamaica Plain, to Mary T. Webb. 

In Jamaica Plain, June 12, by Rev. J. B. Clark, 
Chas. M. White to Alice R. Snow. 

In Cambridge, June 12, by Rev. J. P. Bland, Mr. Ed- 
mund D. Studley, of Hingham, to Miss Clara E. Miles. 
June 11, by Key. Mr. Gushee, Mr. Geo. H. Duvis, of 
West Newbury, to Miss Mary L. Tupper. 

In Chelsea, June 11, by Rev. A. * litsworth, G. L. 
Brown, of this city, to Georgie M., daughter of Hi- 
ram 8. Rollins, Esq. 

In Brookline, June 10, by Rev. E. Edmunds, Ros- 
well T. brown to Annie L. Bursey. 

At College Hill, Somerville, by Prof. C, H. Leonard, 
Henry E. Perkins, of Philadelphia, to Ida M. Farns- 
worth, niece of the officiating clergyman. 

In West Somerville, June 12, by Rey. Albert Bryant, 
Mr. Geo. W. Hodgdon, of Scituate, to Mrs. Lizzie 
RK. Hodgdon. 

In Danvers, June 10, by Rev. A. P. Putnam, Mr. 
Frederick K. Cutter, of this city, to Miss Mary E. But- 
ler. 

In Waltham, June 16, by Rey. E. E. Strong, Geo. H. 
Adams to Mattie F. Sherman. 

In Newton, June 10, by Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, D. 
D., Frank E. Alfred, of Newport, Vt., to M. Louise 


ides. 





DIED. 


In this city, June 11, Mrs. Nancy Frost, 73 yrs. 

June 11, Mary E. Blake, widow of Wm, Anderson, 
81 yrs 11 mos, 

June 12, Martha, widow of Josiah Lancaster, 84. 

June 13, Dea. Wm. ‘Tucker, 51 yrs 5 mos. 

June 13, Julia R. Wiswall, 8& yrs 11 mos. 

June 10, Semira, wife of Woodbyry Jenness, 76 yrs. 

June 14, Nancy, widow of Leonard Harris, 84 yrs- 

Caroline 5., wite of Joseph Dam, 64 yrs. 

June 12, Daniel J. Lappen, 30 yrs3 mos. June 13, 
Chas. E. Paige, 65 yrs. June 13, Mrs. Eleanor, wid- 
ow of the late Wm. W. Winchester, 64 yrs. June 14, 
Mr. Kdward Montgomery, 48 yrs 10 mos, 

June 15, John W. Hutch, 44 yrs. 

June 15, Harriet N., wife of Samuel 
Georgetown, 63 yrs 6 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, June 15, Mrs. Harriet Hovey, 
78 yrs. 

tn So. Boston, June 13, Caroline 8., wife of Joseph 
Dane, 64 yrs. 

in Cambridgeport, June 15, Joseph Blake, 75 yrs 8 
mos. 

In Pagt Boston, June 9, Wm. Wright, 79 yrs. 

In Roxbury, June 14, Florence Thwing, wife of 
Henry W. Putnam, 29 yrs. 

In Charlestown, June 14, Mary A. Emmart, 70 yrs. 
June 12, Christopher 8. Mills, 60 yrs. 

ln West Somerville, June 10, Mrs. Almira L. Gara- 
gan, formerly of Kast Cambridge, 63 yrs 1 mo. 

In Chelsea, June 14, Mrs. Jane D. Fox, 46 yrs. 

in Waketield, June 12, Mrs. Elizabeth Aborn, 85. 

In Lynn, June 10, Mrs. Hannah D. Stimpson, 73 
yrs 4 mos. f 

In No, Cambridge, June 13, Mrs. Emmeline M., wife 
of Mr. Oliver Tayior, 65 yrs 5 mos. 

In Malden, June 12, John Bernhard, 46 yrs 6 mos. 

In Newtonville, June 14, Lizzie G., wife of Edward 
M. Thayer, 27 yrs 8 mos. 

In Hingham, June 13, Mrs. Hannah W., widow of 
the late Joshua Thayer. . 

In Merrimac June 12, O. F. Seavey, M. D., 47 yrs 9 
mos. 

In Newton, June 10, Mrs. Mary Belcher, 66 yrs 11 
mos. 

In Waltham, June 10, Maria W., wife of Chas. John- 
son, 63 yrs. 

In Bridegwater, June 16, Anne C., wife of Nathanie; 
S. Keay, and daughter of the late Joseph A. Hyde. 

In Eust Dedham, June 10, Mrs. Louise W. Deane, 
63 yrs. 

In West Dedham, June 10, Harriet Arabella, wife of 
Martin L, Cheney and daughter of the late Thorhas 
Smith of Andover. 

In Canton, Junc 
this city, 82 yrs. 

In Franklin, June 12, Melansa G. Metcalf, 79 yrs 6 
mos. 

Inu Scituate, June 11, Mrs. Polly Hammond, 83 yrs. 

in North Wey mouth, June 13, Capt. Cornelius Pratt, 
80 yra 3 mos. 

In North Marshtield, June 10, Emily W., widow of 
the late Henry Db. Gardiner. 

in Taunton. June 9, Mrs. 
June 10, Mr. Henry M. Cole, 

In Fairhaven, June 9, Miss Pha 
mos. 

in New Bedford, June 9, John Winslow, 57 yrs. 

In Lisbon Falis, Me., June 12, Dr. W. R. Wright, of 
Durham. 

In Weld, Me., June 6, Rev. 

In Portland, Me., June 7, L. 
of the la'e Capt. Chas. Baker. 

In Fisherville, N. H., June 14, Israel, only son of the 
late Capt. Leonard Drown, 26 yrs. 

In Walpole, N. H., June 11, Mrs. Esther C. Morse, 
yr 


Si 


Plumer, of 


12, John D. Dunbar, formerly of 


Ruth B. 
ou 


Paull, 70 yrs. 


be Gifford, 86 yrs 4 


Asa W. Cummings, 72. 
Carrie, only daughter 


Newport, R. L, June 11, James Askinson, ex- 
Mayor, 75 yrs 

At Little Compton, R. L., June 14, Chas. Thayer 
Lincoln, of this city, 29 yrs. 

In Belmont, Juse 16, Henrietta, daughter of Henry 
Y. Hill, 17 yrs. 

In Salem, June 
mos. 

In So. Abington, June 7, Peleg Cook, 91 yrs. 
16, H. H. Brigham, 66 yrs 5 mos, 

In Walpole, N. H., June 14, Rev. 
66 yrs 
In Pawtucket, R. L, June 15, Dr. Syvanus Clapp, 
yrs « mos. 


13, Alfred Peaboby, Esq., 73yrs 4 
June 


Edwin Seaburg, 





Be- Persons ordering articles edvertised in 
say that they saw 


NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, will please 


the advertisement in the 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements, 


CHAS. W. BADGER, 
PAINT AND OIL DEALER. 


PURE PARIS CREEN, 
PURE CROUND HELLEBORE, 
Southern Company's Pure White Lead. 


69 & 71 Blackstone St., BOSTON. 


$t25 


PIANOS 


AND 


that the Monopolists charge $1100 
for, I will sell tne identically same 
style foronly $222.75 and ask no 
money until fully tested at your own 
home. Organs that they ask $370 
for, I sell the same for $96.25. 


ORGANS Other Bargains. Great reduction 


during the Midsummer months. g@Recently being 


ELECTED MAYOR 


of my City, and intrusted with its BONDS, amount- 
ing to Thousands of Dollars, should be suffi- 
cient proof of my responsibility. Midsummer 
Circulars now ready, and Illustrated Paper sent free. 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


SLATE ROOFING PAINT 
SAVES RESHINGLING! 
PRESERVES TIN OR IRON. 
Send for a circular to ; 
New England Paint and Oil Co., 


7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Everett & Small, 


43 South Market St., 
Sole agents in Boston for 


1t25 


the sale of 
COOLEY’S 
PATENT 
CREAMERS. 
Send for circular 
call and examine. 


or 
4t25 


WALTER A. WOOD’S 


New Enclosed Gear Mower. 


AND STKONG.--WAR- 
Every 
Be sure 


ERY SIMPLE 

ranted the lightest draft in the world. 
muchine gave perfect satisfaction last year. 
and see it before buying a Mower. 


WHITTEMORES 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


With PATENT TOOTH, that does not scratch up 
_ all the dirt. 


YANKEE HORSE RAKE, 
FIELD HORSE RAKE, 
The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


Of ail kinds, at lowest market prices. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 So. Market St., Boston. 2t25 


ALLEN'S 


Make Your Own 


BEER. 


Just the thing for the hay 
field. Allen’s Root Beer 
Extract is made from roots 
and herbs, such as (Dande- 
lion, Wintergreen, Sassa- 
fras, Spikenard, Ginger, 
Hops, &c.,) for making home 
made beer. It is easy to 
make, no boiling or strain- 
ing. A 25 cent bottle makes 
6 gallons of beer, and sold 
by druggists aud grocers 
everywhere. Prepared by 


Cc. E. CARTER, 
Pharmacist, 
Lowell, Mass. 





9t25 


Moe” BER YT 


POND’S 
EXTRACT. 


THE GREAT VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROYER and SPECIFIC FOR 
INFLAMMATION AND HEM- 
ORRHAGES. 


O FARMERS.---NO STOCK BREEDER, 
no Livery Man can afford to be without it. It is 
used by all the Leading Livery Stables, Street Rail- 
roads and first Horsemen in New York City. It has 
no equal for Sprains, Harness or Saddle Chaf- 
ings, Stiffmess, Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, 
Lacerations, Bleeding, Pneumonia, Colic, 
Diarrhea, Chills, Colds, etc. Its range of ac- 
tion is wide, and the relief it affords is so prompt that 
it is invaluable in every Yarm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you will never 
be without it. 

FOR VETERINARY USE.—0Our special prepa- 
ration for use on stock is offered at the very low price of 
$2.50 PER GALL. (Package Extra.) 

This is no 60 ct. boiled teakettle preparation. It is 
prepared with all the care all of our articles receive. 
Sent by express on receipt of price. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


18 Murray St., New York. 


HAYING  TOULS 


NY ONE READING THE VARIOUS 
advertisements of Mowing Machines in the 
FARMER, would be at a loss to decide which Mower 
was really the most desirable to purchase, as 
they all claim to be of the lightest draft, strongest 
made, greatest durability and most simple construc- 
tion— but the 


BUCKEYE MOWER 


has been the leading Machine in the market for the 
past twenty-three years and will be found to be the 


“BEST” IN (879 


as in previous years. 
—— AL80—. 


BULLARD’S IMPROVED 


HAY TEDDERS, 


Ss. R. NYE’S 


Bay State Horse Rakes. 


Together with the largest stock of 


Haying Tools 


— and at lower prices than 
ner store. 


to be found in New En 
can be bought at any ot 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 North Market St., 
46 Merchants Row, Boston. 


THE NOISELESS, | 
Light-Running, Straight Needle 


WHEELER & WILSON 
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THE GRAND UNION OL, STOVE 


KK 


i 


OOCUCCU UL, ae 


Pe. ~ 


i Fa Pil 


Is the Best in the 
Market, & Guar- 
anteed 


Periectly Sale, 


AND FREE FROM ANY 


UNPLEASANT 
ODOR. 


With it you can 
= Bake, Broil, Boil, 
* Fry, Roast, or 
Heat Irons, 


AT A TRIFLING 
cXPENSE. 


SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 8Y 


G. Cc. DUNK 


LEE & COQ. 


111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 





HAYING 


TOOLS. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 


= he . - 


IMPROVED ITHACA 
Wheel Horse Rake. 


Wheeler & Melick Co., Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 


wie 


THE ONLY HORSE DUMP RAKE 


WITHOUT SPRINGS, RATCHETS OR 


COG WHEELS. 

Strong, Simple, Durable. 
EACH TOOTH IS INDEPENDENT. 
Easily Handled by a Boy or Girl Large 

Enough to Drive a Horse. 


HIGHEST AWARD MEDAL of HONOR | 
AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


DEDHAM, MAss., 





oo” 
“ey 


July 1878. 
MEssks. BRECK 
Dear Sirs,—The Improved Ithaca Rake purchased 
of you this season gives the utmost satisfaction. It | 
rakes clean, and is very easily worked. I consider it 
superior to any other Horse Rake in market | 

Yours respectfully, EDWARD SUMNER. | 


| not see how it can be improved. 


WM. ANSON WOOD'S 


MOWER. 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper Co., Manufac- 


turers, Albany, N. 
THE ONLY MOWING MACHINE HAVING 


Patent Chilled Iron Boxes, 
Tubular Iron Frame, 
Adjustable Pitman, 
Patent Pitman Protector, 
Finger-Bar Made of Cast Steel. 
Perfectly Balanced, 
Simple in Construction, 
Most Purable, 
and Lightest Draft. 


NONANTUM HILL NURSERY, 
BRIGHTON, MAss., Jan. 10, 1879. 
Jos. Breck & SONs: 

Dear Sirs—The Eagle Mowing Machine which I pur- 
chased from you in 1877 has given me entire satisfac- 
tion. It does its work easily aad perfectly, and I do 
Have cut over 300 
or repairs. 


acres without loss of time or expense fv 
W. C. STRONG. 


Yours truly, 


Send for Descriptive Circular, or Call and Examine at 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


53 North 


51 ™ 52, 


Market Street, 


BOSTON, 


Where may be found the largest stock of Haying Tools and Machinery 
in New England. 





THE WEEKLY SUN. 


A large Eight Page Sheet of Fifty-six broad 
Columns, will be sent, Post Paid, to any Ad- 


dress, till Jan. 1, 1880, 
FOR HALE 


A DOLLAR. 


Address THRE SUN, New York City 





Sewing Machine 


Received the only GRAND PRIZE ever awarded a | 
Sewing Machine, at Paris in 1878, and the highest | 
honors, a Gold Medal and two Silver Medals 
with three Diplomas at the M. C. M. A. Exhibi- 
tion held in Boston the same year. 


New England Office of the Company, 


167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
24 


AIR 
OXYGENATED 


R THE CURES THAT HAVE BEEN 
made by the use of DR. TOWNSEND'S 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


Thouzands of people are crying its praise from Cali- 
fornia to Canada and St. John, N. 2. We can show 
‘a large number of letters testifying to the cures from 
every State and Territory in the Union. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Dr. TOWNSEND :—Dear Sir—Please send Treatment 
enough to last me two months. The first bottle did 
me a world of good. r. E, SCRANTON. 


( 


OXFORD, MI8s. 
Dr. TOWNSEND :—Dear Sir—Have the kindness to 
send me some more of your papers. I wish to send 
them to some persons that are suffering as I used to. 
I did not think my cure would be permanent, but as I 
have not taken any of your treatment for ten moaths, 
and I have never had a sign of Asthma, I know 
now it will never trouble me any more. Oh I feel so 
thankful to God and to you for my perfect restoration 

to perfect health. Miss MAry B. Foster. 


Call or send for our large and Beautifully Illustrated 
Paper. Don’t fail to read it, and the large number of 
testimonials contained therein; also, 46 engravings 
fully illustrated. 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D. 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SADDLES! SADDLES!! 


PR 

DLEs,” complete, with Stirrups, Girths and 
Straps, will be closed off at the low price of $5.00 
each. These Saddles cost the Government $18.00 each 
in gold, and ure the easiest style, for both horse and 
rider, of any made. Every one owning a horse should 
secure one of this lot, as such an opportunity rarely 
occurs. Send money with order, as we can’t afford to 
collect by express at this low price. 





Also, 200 Breech-loading Double Guns,” price from 
$20 upwards. 

150 Muzzle-loading ditto, price from $5.00 upward. 
100 Breech loading, single barrel, ditto, $10. 

Also, the new ‘Colt Breech-loading Double Gun,” 
in top snap action—the best American gun yet pro- 
duced—price $50.00. 

Also, the new top snap Breech-loading Single barrel 
$13.00. 
aa Now is the Time to Get a Good GUN 

Cheap! Call and Examine. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 

Also, 500 Steel Barrel, Full Plated Revolving Pistols, 
7 shot, 22 calibre, closing off at $1.50 each, former 
price $5.00. 500 ditto ditto, 5 shot, long 32 calibre, 
closing off at $3, former price $7. 

These Pistols are every one warranted, and are of- 
fered at above low prices simply to reduce stock. 4t24 





THE ONLY 


Practical Washer. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


t Retail, 
$15 OO. 


For Circulars address 


Wilkins Washer Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS AND LANTERNS 


FOR JULY 4TH. 


The New England Laboratory, C. E. MAsTEN, Py- 
rotechnist, Factory, Boston Highlands, Mass., as man- 
ufacturers, offer to the trade, to the public, and private 
committees, clubs or individuals, the largest, best and 
most lete line of goods at the lowest prices. 


T1ce & 








Good News to All out of Employment. 


We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleas- 
ant and profitable employment, a beantiful Soom 
and confidential circular of the American and Euro- 
an Chromo Company, showing how to make money. 
Ve have something entirely new, such as has never 
been offered to the public before. There is lots of 
money init for agents. Address, enclosing a 3 cent 
stamp for return postage on chromo, F. GLEASON, 
46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 4t22 


Chromo, Perfumed, Snowflake, & Lace Cards, 
60. ame on all, 10c. Game Authors, lic. LYMAN 
& ., Clintonville, Ct. 13t14 

Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shells, 


Snowflake, &c., name on, 10c. CLINTON BROS., 
lintonville, Ct. 26thev 











¢' A WEEK. ) we a day at home easily made. 
72 Costly outfit TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


A YEAR and e to ts. Outfit free. 
$777 daaress ¥.'0. VICKERY, Kugusta, Me. 1y18 
Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agent’s outfit 
40 lc. JOHN W. LEWIS, Olneyville, R. I. 10t16¥ 








' Will kill lice on Fowls and 





For City, Town or Individual Displays, 
our work cannot be excelled. 
Our Box Collections of Fireworks are un- 


lled. 
We offer a full stock of everything connected with 
the trade at low rates and of the best quality. Send 
for our Price List and Descriptive Programme for 


Pub d Private Exhibitions. 
weetae . T. WELLS, Sole Agent, 
2t24 Salesroom, 18 Hawley St., near Milk St., Boston 


Ma::sachusetts Agricultural College. 
T'uition Reduced to $36 a Year. 
TRANCE EXAMINATION AD THE 
o'clock, A, M., an 
year, Thursday, Aug. 28th. ogues. 
srapplcaiay’ te Por if i Goopitis Amherst 
eae “CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 
CRANULATED TOBACCO 
The very 
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THE LIGHINiNG GRINDER. 


most perfect machine ever 


inally for the same purposes as the 
ylication. 


CIRCULARS sent on apy 


y i i 
i 


itt 


> as represented, and to be th 


»s have beén made 
invented for the work. 


Some mac 


This machine is honestly made, and does the work of 
weil. 
Mower and Reaper Grinder 
Attachment . . _ 


. - $10.00 
2.00 


Ashay 


01 10 
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sharpening mower and reaper knives thoroughly and 
With the attachment it will grind anything. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., Man’f’rs, 


3t23 2 Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 





HORSE 


= 
re 
—w 
Cc 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
For One, Two and Three Horses. 


MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING & CLEANING GRAIN, 


They will bring in more money than a good farm 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List—FREE. 

We have testimonials in our Circular stiowing that 
men have threshed and cleaned with Two-Horse. Pow- 
er a bushel per minute—500 bashels per day—and have 
earned $800 in a single threshing season. Highest 
award at all competitive exhibitions. Address 

A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


TIGER | 


13t23 





SELF-OPERATING 


Sulky Hay Rake 


Without a rival for simplicity, strength, 
and durability, has double the sale of 
any other Rake in the world. 


Favorite Hand Dump Rake, 


CENTRE DRAFT 


ONE-HORSE MOWERS. 


This is the most perfect One-Horse Mower in the 
market. 


HAY TEDDERS, 


*‘Charter Oak’’ Swivel and Landside 
PLOUGH’S, 


HORSE HOES, CULTIVATORS, HAR- 
ROWS, FIELD and ARDEN 
ROLLERS, 

With a full line Farming Tools at low prices. 
HIGGANUM W’F’G CORPORATION, 

2t24 38 South Market St., Boston. 

CEE 


WEIGHT i2L8S. MEAS Vz CUB FT. 








xx rice $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no mat- 
wana willows required—better than a hammock, 
as it fits the 4 as pleasantly and lays straight. 
Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, just the 
thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp meetings, 
sportsmen, &¢. Good for the lawn, piazza, or the 
“coolest place in the house.” I make the largest and 











best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 
108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., New 
4124 York; 165 No. 2d St., Philadelphia. 
‘or 
til the Cancer is removed. 
for a short Treatise exp 
ito- Urinary Or, are caused by the presence in the 
of 8 or ites. These germs 
send for treatise fully explaining method of treatment, 
sent free. eb A hn. STICKNEY, 
- $50. - g100, - 
omdal # Heports and Circulars free.” 
lyl2 
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| any one to produce its equal. 





ion. En- 
ly7.g 





$77 butt tree SiiAW © OD. Augusta, Mee 1y6 


Send for circulars. 
HERMON W. LADD, 
ae And Tumors itively cured. No 
CAN ERS ix ic used. +0 fees un- 
Consu " ~ . 
ula, Dis eases of the Blood, Nervous System and Gen- 
8 speci paras 
decisoyo4, the cause of the disease is removed, and the 
patient will recover. No fees until benefited. Call, or 
4t23 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
profits on 30 days’ investment of 
$1050 —in West’n Union, June 7.—— °100 
Proportional returns every week on Stock ‘$d08.. of 
POTTER IGHT & CO 
. w * 
MBonkers, 35 Wall St., N.Y. 
AKE Wine of Cider and $1 
quire of 8. G. ee sor. ipowtla, 


ARMERS IN WANT OF THE MOST 
desirable HORSE RAKE, HAY TEDDER, 


| or MOWING MACHINE procurable will do well 


before they buy to ex&mine the following, viz.: The 


CHALLENGE RAKE, 


which is made on the best principle, of the best ma- 
terial, in the best finish, and is the best.working self- 
operating rake ever put in the field. We challenge 
The new 


DAISY RAKE, 


| which is really a “daisy” for a well-made, low-priced 


sulky rake, and surpasses all others of that description. 
The popular 


GLEANER RAKE, 


already well known and highly esteemed everywhere. 


YANKEE RAKE, 


the favorite with so many. The 


COLLINS HAY-TEDDER, 


admitted to be the lightest-draft and best working ted- 
de: ever produced, its YIELDING, INDEPENDENT ARM 
giving it a great advantage over any other. As now 
perfected it is unequalled. The 


CLIPPER MOWER, 


which every one who wants the best made, the lightest 
dratt, the most durable and best-working machine al- 
ways asks for, and is never disappointedin. A few 


HAND HAY-RAKES 


of the best quality. 
ALL OF WHICH WE OFFER AT 
PRICES SUITED TO THE TIMES. 


Descriptive Circular furnished on applica- 
tion. Liberal discount to Dealers. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, 


Agents for Manufacturers. 





NOW READY. 


5 Million 


Y, 
CABBAGE and CAULIFLOWER 


PLANTS 


All of our own raising, in splendid condition, and at 
vory low rates, Price List, including /netructions 
Culture, and list of Seasonabdie , sent free 


PETER HENDERSON a CO. 


85 Oortlandi St., New York. 








onset 


5 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 

40chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northtord, Ct. 
low227 
Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


S10 to $1000 cacao 


ddress 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 bit se af ly45 
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YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COUK! 
To all persons interested in the estate of LUKE 
REED, late of Carrolton, in the State of Lowa, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, the administrator of the 
estate of said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the first account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased. You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the second Tuesday of July next, at nine 
o’clock inthe forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. ind 
said administrator is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, in the New Eno. 
LAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, three 
weeks successively, the last publication to be two days, 

at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Eequite, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. Bw 5. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of AUGUSTUS A. FLAGG, 
late of New Ipswich, in the County of Hillsborough 
and State ot ew Hampshire, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas, a petition has been presented to said Court Ey 
DIANTHA C. FLAGG, of New fpewteh, in said County of 
Hilisborough, with certain papers purporting to be co- 
pies of the last will and testament of said deceased, and 
of the Probate thereof in said State of New Hampshire, 
duly authenticated, representing that at the tlme of 
his death said deceased had estate in said County of 
Middlesex, on which said will may operate, and pray- 
ing that the copy of said will may be filed and recorded 
in the Probate Office in said County of Middlesex, and 
letters testamentary thereon granted to said petitioner. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Lowell in said ¢ ounty of Middlesex, on the 
third Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same, And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publi-hing this citation three 
weeks successively in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the first pub- 
lication to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BRUOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this tenth day of June, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

Bway J. H. TYLER, Register. 

ONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
S. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of GEORGE 
H. GOODHUE, late of Groton, in said County, de- 
ceased, Grecting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. Fousom, the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis- 
tration upon the estate of said deceased. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probute Court to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

swt J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, and others interested in the estate 
of DANIEL HEFFERNAN, late of Watertown, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. 
FoLsoMm, the administrator of the estate of said de- 
ceased has presented to said Court for allowance the 
final account of his administration on said estate, and 
application has been made for a distribution of the bal-. 
ance in his hands among the next of kin of said 
deceased. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of July next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why said account should not be allowed and 
distribution made according to said application. And 
said administrator is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, in the New ENG 
LAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, three 
weeks, successively, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine. 3wt J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


ALBERT HOWE & CO., 
Market St., Brighton 





By Auct’s, 


Penn- 
at 107 


Bist Positive Sale of 27 Western 
sylvania Horses by KR. J. See, 
Friend Street, Boston. 
On SATURDAY, June 21, 1879, at 
sharp 


10 o’clock A. M., 


I have just arrived with 29 fine horses weighing from 
1000 to 1600 ths. each, all right out of hard work, aud 
the attention of coal and lumber dealers, truck, ex 
pressmen and farmers, is called to thi I ly 
no reserve or limit Terms cast ha ‘ early 
700 horses at this stable RK. J. SEI 

DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES. 
] ROADWAY BOAR! “ALE 
Elm Street 


Horses constan ul DTT ? Proy Work 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 
E. R. PERKINS, 
59 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 


© 
VG ANI 


13t16 © 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.(¢ 
@6 per Acre, snd on liberal terms 
i great wheat belt of the North 
growth of 
is unsur 


r sale by the 

At from @2 to 

ands lie " 

ada 
ek 


ally w ‘ th 
other grain vegetables The climate 
passed for t 


althfulness 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Book, Maps, ¢t containing full information 
sent free 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen'l Offices C. & N.W.R’y Co., Cnicaco, li 
Mention this paper in writing. 
13wl6 


Ouide 


SAM’L STAPLES, 
Auctioneer and Heal Estate Agent, 
CONCORD, Mass. 

Will attend Sales,—buy and sell Real Estate on rea- 
sonable terms, as usual uve now on gale a number 
of large and smal! Farms, with prices from $1500 to 
$12,000, Also, a number of large and smal! Residences 
in the centre of this town, for sale or to let cheap. 
Will show the above property, free of charge. 

SAM’L STAPLES, Lexington Street. 


oa 


For Sale or Exchange. 
We have several choice farms 
for sale, to exchange, and to 
let, in the vicinity of Boston. 
Those parties having farma, or 
any other kinds of real estate 
which they wish to dispose of, 
will do well to cal at our office 
and investigute, as we charge 
no commissions for services, all 
= —= business being done on the co- 
operative plan, all exorbitant brokerage fees done 
away with. An investigation of our method will con. 
vince )ou that our plan tor the sale of farms is the true 
one, and the purchasers are finding this fact out, as we 
are having many applications from those wishing to 
ey who do not wish to go to the office of farm 
orokers, as they are aware of the fact that it costs 
them from one to five hundred dollars by so doing 
For more particulars, send two three.cent stamps for a 
copy of the New England Farm and Business Register, 
which has full explanation. Address the 


New England Farmers’ Co-operative Farm 
Agency, 


No. tf Cornhill, Boston. 
JOHN K. ABBOTT & CO., Managers. 


Steamboat Lines. 
ANCHOR LINE. 


1h For 2d Cabin, Boston to Glasgow, Liver- 
6124 


FALL RIVER LINE 


same trip, $110; to London and return, 
—— FOR -— 


intent: NEW YORK. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 


&e., apply to 
Cc. L. BARTLETT & Co., A 
16 Broad St., 

Tickets good only for continuous parsage 
on train leaving Boston at 6 oeclock P. a. 
on day of sale, and Steamer connecting 
therewith at Fall River. 


6t21 





ents, 
Soston, 


Regular tickets at $3 00, good on any train between 
Boston and Fall River, 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Boston daily (Sun- 
days excepted) at6@ P. M. Sunday trips June 15th 
to Sept. 14th inclusive, connecting at Fall River with 


THE WELL-KNOWN STEAMERS 


BRISTOL 


——AID-— 


yr wT SC a 
PROVIDENCE. 
BROOKLYN PASSENGERS 
ferred FREE by “annex” boat« 
Tickets and staterooms secures 
Office, No. 3 Old State H ‘ 
State Streets, and at Old 
L. H. PALMER, 
3 Old State Hous, 


and baggage trans- 


mpany’s 
and 


Agi., i ‘. KENDRICK, Suz 
Bost 2tf 


~ PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 

Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 
Fr. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
Pier 29 North River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston at 


7A. M. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company's office, 
214 Washington, corner State street, and at Boston & 
Providence R. R. Station 
J, W. RICHARDSON, Boston Agen 


‘ t. 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 2itf 





OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
18 @ SaFE, sure and cheap desti oyer of the 

POLALO LUG, 
Currant Worm, and ail Insects that Prey 
on Vege m, Warranted tv kill Five 
bBues where Paris Green kilis Own, yet it 
is SAFER To Usx, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costsonly 25c, to We. per acre, ¢-ib 

box sent free by mail for 8c, Send for circular 
Posracs Stamps Acosrrep, Discount to the trade. 
Kearney Chemical Works, J. R. DEY, Agent. 
P. O. Box 3139,—Office, |14 Nassau St , New York. 
e@"3. R. Dey, Exq., Agt--‘‘In making my order 
to-day for 1878, I am pleased to be able to say that 
Tused the Pest Poison last year on my Potato tops 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, and it ip THEM 
ENTIRELY OF THE PEST AND AT A LESS EXPENSE 
POR MATERIAL AND LABOR THAN ANY PREPARATION 
I HAVE ¥VER Used, and I think my areas hays 
Gooseberry bushes would reach TWO MILES na 
singie row Yours, 4c., E. WARE SYLVESTER, 
P rietor of Lyons’ Nurseries, Wayne Co., N.¥., 


May 7th, 1878. 
dwt 
¥ 

$9} 10 $5000) lays the foundation for substan. 

tial fortunes every week, and 
san immense percentage of profits by the New Capi- 
Pitaation System of operating in Stocks. Full expla. 
nation on application to ADAMs, Brown & Co., 
138477 ers, 26 & 28 Broad St., New York City. 


| Papsonry' Snowflake, Chromo, Motto cards name 
pl in gold & jet Wc. G. A. Spring, EB. ‘_<———" 





Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
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Poetry. 
Prom Chicago Farmers’ Review. 
THE LIGHTNING-ROD DISPENSER. 


BY WILL CARLTON, 


If the weary world is willing, 
Of a lightning-rod dispenser that 


me day, 
With '. pom in his motions, with a sermon in his 


ien, 
With ‘hands as white as lilies, and a face uncommon 


clean. 
No wrinkle had his vestments, and hia linen glistened 


white, 
And his new-constructed necktie was an interesting 


sight; 

Whieh I almost wish his razor had made red that 
white-skinned throat, 

And the new-constructed necktie had composed a 
hangman's knot, 

Ere he brought his sleek-trimmed carcass for my wom- 
en folks to see, 

And his rip-saw tongue a buzzin’ for to gouge a gash 
in me. 


But I couldn't help but like him—as I always think I 
must, 

The gold of my own doctrines in a fellow-heap of dust i 

When I tired my own opinions at this person, roun 
by round, 3 

They drew an answering volley, of 


sound; 
I touched him on religion, and the hopes my heart had 


known; 
fle said he’d had riences quite similar of his own. 
I told him of my doubtin’s that made dark my early 


years, 

He had laid awake til! morning with that same old 
breed of fears. 

I told him of the rough path I hoped to heaven to go; 

He was on that very ladder, only just a round below. 

I told him of my visions of the sinfulness of gain ; 

He bad seen the self-same picters, though not quite so 
clear and plain. 

Our ar meh different, and at first he galled and 
winced, 

But I arg’ed him so able, he was very soon convinced. 


I’ve a little word to say 
dropped down on 


a very similar 


And ’twas getting toward the middle of a hungry 
summer day; 

There was dinner on the table, and I asked him would 
he stay? 

And he sat down among us, everlasting trim and neat, 

And asked a short, crisp blessing, almost good enough 


© eat; 
Then he fired up on the mercies of our Great Eternal 
‘riend, 
And gave the Lord Almighty a first-class recommend ; 
And for full an hour we listened to the sugar-coated 


scamp, 
Talking like a blessed angel—eating like a—blasted 
tramp. 


My wife she liked the stranger, smiling on him warm 
and sweet; 

(It always flatters women, when their guests are on 
the eat.) 

And he hinted that some ladies never lose their early 


charms, 
And kissed her latest baby, and received it in his 


arms. 

My sons and daughters liked him, for he had progres- 
sive views, 

And chewed the quill of fancy, and gave down the lat- 
est news; 

And [ couldn’t help but like him, as I fear I always 


must, 
The gold of my own doctrines, in a fellow-heap of dust. 
He was spreading desolation through a piece of apple 


pie, 
When he 
his'o 


gues, and looked upon us with a tear in 

~eye, 

And pe “OQ, happy family !—your blessings make me 
sad; 


You ee to mind the dear ones that in happier days I 
ad; 
A wife as sweet as this one; a babe as bright and 


air; 
A little girl with ringlets, like that one over there. 
I worshiped them too blindly!~my eyes with love 
were dim! 
God :~ them to his own heart, and now I worship 
im. 
But had I not neglected the means within my way, 
Then ow might still be living, and loving me to- 
jay. 


One night there came a tempest; the thunder-peals 
were dire ; 

The —- that tramped above us were shooting bolts 
of fire; 

In m a own house, I, lying, was thinking, to my 

ame, 

How little I had | anny against those shafts of flame. 

When crash!—through roof and ceiling the deadly 
lightning cleft 

And killed my wife and children, and only I was left. 


Since that dread time I’ve wandered, and nought for 
life have cared, 

Save to save others’ loved ones whose lives have yet 
been spared ; 

Since then it is my mission, 
tossed, 

To sell to virtuous people good lightning rods—at 
cost. 

With sure and strong protection I’ll clothe your build- 
ings o'er, 

Twill cost you fifty dollars (perhaps a trifle more,) 

W hat little else it comes to at lowest price I’ll put, 

(¥ eee this agreement to pay so much per 
oot. 


where’er by sorrow 


I iquet it, while my family all approving stood 
about; 

And dropped a tear upon it—(but it didn’t blot it 
out!) 

That very day with wagons came some men, both 
great and small; 

They climbed upon my buildings just asif they owned 
‘em all; . 

They hacked ’em and they hewed’em much against 
my loud desires ; 

They trimmed them up with gewgaws, 
bound them down with wires; 

They trimmed ’em and thgy wired ‘em, and they 
trimmed and‘ wired ’em Still, 

And every precious minute kept a-running up the Dill. 


and they 


My soft-spoke guest a-secking did I rave and rush and 
run; 

He was supping with a neighbor, just a three-mile 
further on. 

“Do you think,” I fiercely shouted, ‘‘that I want a 
mile o’ wire 

To save each separate hay-cock out o’ heaven’s con- 
suming fire? 

Do you think, to keep my buildin’s safe from some un- 
certain harm, 

I’m goin’ to deed you over all the balance of my 
farm?” 


He — up quite astonished, with a face devoid of 
And he pointed to the contract with a reassuring 
lt a. an occasion that he disagreed with me; 
But he held me to that paper with a firmness sad to 
And for ’ that thunder-story, ere the rascal finally 
I petd baa bantoet dollars if I paid a single cent. 


And if any lightnin’-rodder wants a dinner dialogue 
With the restaurant departments of an enterprising 


O£, 
Let him set his mill a-runnin’ just inside my outside 


ate, 
And ri bet two hundred dollars that he won’t have 
long to wait. 


—Y Selected Story. 








THE SILVER LEVER. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—IV. 


If Nature were always kindly in her moods, 
she might have found it a question as to 
whether, having so mis-made Robert Ryder’s 
body, she should leave him with any capacity 
for a love which should demand another love 
in turn. Perbaps, atter all, the holy joys of 
it balanced tae pain. I am sure of this, that 
if he had had a word in it he would have kept 
his love, returned or unreturned. Anyhow, it 
was there now, and had grown up in him so 
strongly that it was an actual part of him, no 
more to be rooted up or overgrown or tram- 
pled out of life, than his own immortal soul 
might be. What blundering libeller of the 
human heart first set afloat the faith that love 
cannot live without jealousy? Here at least 
was one heart in which jealousy had no place, 
and in which love made her natural home. 
There was the soul of a saint in this writhen 
and misshapen body. We are such fools to 
the end of our days, that the limpid eyes of 
faithless Cressid look truer to us even than 
those orbs wherein the pure and unfalterin 
love ot Desdemona is quenched in tears. land 
so we love Cressid until we find her out, and 
we mourn for the Desdemona of our history 
until life closes. It is the same with women 
on their side. For men are to women what 
women are to men—the possible completion 
of a self-incompleteness. Only since men 
have been our poets mainly, we find readier 
examples among the women than on the male 
side. Here were spiritual Hyperion and 
Satyr, clothed each by some freak of nature’s 
in the wrong flesh garments. A soul like 
Robert’s would have dignified and made beau- 
tiful a face like Glossop’s; and a soul like the 
auctioneer’s would have sunk the hunchback’s 
face to the degradation that the ugliness of its 
lines deserved. 

It grieved the silent lover to the core to 
know on what manner of man his cousin's 
choice had fallen. They had been at school 
together, and Robert knew Glossop well. 
Torture was the latter’s hobby, his pet diver- 
sion. At school, the hunchback had been a 

eneral favorite; and the only thrashing he 

ad ever received there came from George 
Glossop, who found himself one day suddenly 
and unexpectedly assaulted in the act of 
drowning a nest full of young birds. The 
avenger was poor little Bob Rvder, who cast 
himself upon the torturer with all the puny 
vigor he was master of, and received a hiding 
for his pains. George Glossop received a hid- 
ing in return from a bigger fellow who beheld 
the fracas, and being already in Coventry in 
the body, was sent there in spirit by the whole 
schoul, who scorned him to a boy. These 
boyish memories were outlived with most of 
his old schoolfellows, and had been overgrown 
by later memories in Robert’s case. But the 
hand of fate came by and lifted up the newer 
growth, and brought the old to light once 
more. ; 

But howsoever much he might regret the 
marriage, he had no power to prevent it. 
Time went on, and the wedding day came and 
went again, and his love was out of his life. 
Ah! no. She whom he loved was far away, 
but his love was always for him, at once a 
sorrow and a solace, a comfort and a grief. 
But if George Glossop’s wife stood at a great- 
er distance now than she had ever done be- 
fore, George Glossop came daily more inti- 
mately into his life, and grew by-and-by to be 
a very momentous figure there. 
in the country, none the less forcible because 
not enforced by law, that it is hobody’s busi- 
ness to have dealings with anybody outside 
the family, when anybody inside the family 
can do the business. us, if my female 
second cousin marry a , I am in 
honor bound to buy such foot gear as I 
in need of of my second cousin’s husband. It 
was on this principle that George Ryder— 
inet ee Sarah’s yi eee 
placing whole management F 
property in Glossop'’s hands. That the step 
was a wise one, ne one seemed to doubt. 
Outlay took to representing a return of at 
— —_ per a a in this clever manag- 

8 Ungers, at ever represented in 
the hands of the slow-going henge pet ar 
table old Coventry lawyer who originally 
conducted Ryder’s affairs. Nobody knew un- 


ltisa maxim 


2 


til somewhat later on that George Glospop-was 
living on Ryder’s capital, and bringing every 
bom day a cooked balance sheet for his 
ient’s examination. ' 

‘The slow by which a wife lets fall 
thread by thread’ the golden dream of her 
love, is a painful thing to watch or to write 
about. To find her idol made of clay, and 
-clay of the poorest kind, was not an easy thing 
to Mrs Glossop. Her husband, had he not 
been both brute and fool, might have kept her 
worship until this day, and have been the 
hound he was at bottom all the while. For 
when a woman does once set her whole heart 
upon « man, it is as hard to persuade her that 
he is unworthy, as it is terrible when the per- 
suasion is complete. The woman who loves 
lives in a house with tinted windows, and 
looks on the landscape of her lover's life 
through stains which make commonplace 
beautiful. But if he who was the lover shall 
himself come that way and wilfully break the 
windows, who shall blame her if she find the 
landscape very bare and sterile? Ah, what a 
itiful world it is! ‘There is no creature on 


“God’s earth whose estate is so miserable, 


whose heart is so empty of joy, 8o full of sor- 
row, whose days are passed in so forlorn and 
lonely a perpetual grief, as hers—the good, 
tender-hearted woman, whose marriage has 
been a blunder. In fairy life it is but a prett 
parable. When Titania wakes she can laug 
at Bottom, the weaver, and Oberon’s generous 
arms are open to her. But when the gentle 
creature finds that asinine head beside her 
nightly on the pillow, and daily before her at 
the household board! When there is no 
Oberon to fly to, and no dream to awake 
from! Then that tragedy begins which makes 
up more than half of married life for a large 
section of human kind. And if Bottom, the 
weaver, prove a combination of ass and wolf! 
Ah, then let the world turn its Argus eyes 
aside, and be sorrowful in secret, lest even its 
tears of sympathy should wound. 

Whatevetiiborséws she had, and they were 

at and many, Sarah hid them from her 
father. To him she always showed a face ot 
tender and affectionate gaiety ; and he on his 
side knew nothing except that his son-in-law 
seemed to prosper greatly in worldly affairs. 

‘‘T am glad,” he said one day, ‘‘that your 
husband is a careful man. I shall havea little 
to leave you; and though I shall have to leave 
it some day, whether I will or not, I am glad 
to know that it won’t be squandered.” 

He was living all alone in the old cottage 
now, doing his own cooking and his own 
cleaning, and making his own bed, and gener- 
ally keeping himself like a hermit except from 
his daughter and his nephew. The wooden- 
legged man whom he called Bill Dean, and 
who, not being original in aliases, had called 
himself Tom Bowling this past score of years 
and more, still lived opposite, and still waited 
for that partnership of interest which Job 
Ryder had determined never to yield him. 
You will have observed that Bill Dean ad- 
dressed Ryder as Rogers, which might have 
been either a slip of the tongue or the memo- 
ry of an alias worn by Ryder. But since it 
was Job Ryder who played the principal Pp 
in that tragedy of 1830 in the pass north of 
Tashkesen, it appears not improbable that he, 
like his opposite neighbor, had worn that thin 
disguise. Since Job Ryder had returned to 
England in the year 1831, he had lived in the 
same cottage, and had never left it fora day. 
He had been driven into wild ways by an un- 
prosperous love affair, and wild ways with 
Job Ryder meant ways that were wild indeed. 
Atter three years’ absence he had returned, 
and found her who had jilted him repentant. 
He married on the little portion his father had 
left him; and three years after marriage was 
a lonely man again, with a two-year-old girl 
upon his hands. That tiny creature he idol- 
ized, and it is not too much to say that she 
made up in her small person nineteen-twen- 
tieths ot the world to him. He lived alone 
with her, and lived for her alone. Sometimes 
he had grea: matrimonial dreams on her ac- 
count as she grew toward womanhood; but 
we have seen already what they came to. 
The foundation they were built upon you may 
have guessed by this time. Job Ryder was 
not a man to find either remorse or repentance 
easy to him; but it may be that he shrank 
from weighting his child with a treasure so ill- 
gotten as that we saw long since buried in the 
silence of the snow-clad Turkish hills. He 
had so far repented that he had determined 
that no penny of that blood-bought treasure 
should ever be spent by him. Any determi- 
nation of his was likely to be held fast, and he 
had kept this resolve so far through more 
trouble than you can divine, and temptations. 

It came to pass one day—for I cannot bring 
myself to say that it chanced—that he sat 
alone smoking, and fell into such a reverie 
that his pipe dropped from his lips and broke. 
Waking at the sound, he went to a cupboard 
to look for a new pipe, and, reaching down a 
cigar box in which he commonly kept a num- 
ber of short clays, noticed a book below it. 
It was a little book in a brown cover, 
less old-fashioned then than now, but old- 
fashioned even then. A volume of the plays 
of William Shakespeare, opening naturally, 
as well-worn books will do, at the title page 
ot the play of ‘‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” 
Job Ryder had not so much as thought of 
Hamlet for many a year now; but he lit his 
new pipe and sat down to read in the summer 
afternoon. He was aman of strong though 
untrained intellect, and the masterpiece of 
God’s masterpiece in the way of poetical hu- 
manity took hold upon him. Did any man 
ever read Shakespeare thoughtfully without 
finding something in his pages which reflected 
some new light upon his own life, either of 
thought or action? Ifso, I am not that man, 
nor was Job Ryder. He read on until he 
came to that scene in which the guilty King 
communes with himself, and sets before his 
own soul that terrible riddle which has con- 
fronted all successful villains sooner or later 
since the world began: ‘‘Can one be pardoned 
and retain the offence?” Job Ryder dropped 
the book upon his knees. What are years 
and miles to Fancy? He was back over all 
the years; one mental footstep consumed 
every foot of the way, and he lay perdu with 
four others in a fissure in those hoary Balkan 
rocks with the intense silence of the frozen 
night singing in his ears like a sea. He heard 
the far-off song again, and heard it come 
nearer, and saw the slow procession pace the 
winding pass toward the cruel death that 
waited in his hand. For, whatsoever share 
the others had in it, it was he who devised and 
led and ordered. At a word from him the 
procession would have passed unharmed. He 
called to mind now how fora second he had 
thought to let it go, telling his comrades that 
this was not the band h> waited for, and then 
declaring afterward that he had changed his 
purpose. He remembered how transitory that 
touch of mercy was. Memory’s hand traced 
the whole deadly scene again for him. The 
slaughter—the flight across the hill—the horses 
crashing unburdened along the valley—the 
labor by the sullen pool in the snow-lit night. 
Memory carried him to many a scene beyond 
that, and he reviewed his lite as though it had 
been another's. 

What softening influence was on him now? 
What doubts perplexed his mind? There 
was no fear for himeelf among all those 
doubts, for he had long since made up a most 
terrible mind with regard to his own fate. 
This man was another Prometheus, though an 
unholy one, and had no dread of Jove. The 
casuist’s question which had hit him so hard 
never occurred to him in relation to himself. 
It was his child of whom he thought. He 
knew that the unused gold had been a ban to 
him, and the stern old text was in his mind 
again: ‘Visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation.” Would the ban descend to her 
with the gold? There was no one left now 
to whom to make restitution, and the gold it- 
self was stolen before it fell into his hands. 
He had only spoiled the spoiler. 

It was inevitable that when the only tender 
influence about him departed from his life, he 
should grow sterner he had been in its 
constant presence. But now the gentle feel- 
ings his daughter had inspired within him 
came back upon him in full force, and his in- 
wards yearned after the child, and he glowed 
and melted at the thought of her, and he rose 
to his feet resolved against earth and heaven. 

Whatever he could give her to make life 
smooth, she should have. Fate lay beyond 
control, but money was after all a power, and 
was at least one of the many ways to happi- 
ness. And it would do good in her hands, for 
she was charitable as the sun. 

‘‘And as I live!” he exclaimed, bringing 
one heavy hand down upon the other, ‘‘she 
shall have it every penny, and spend and 
spare with the best of them.” 

One second later, while he still towered 
there, with his eyes glowing and his heart 
aflame, a rap came at the door, and before he 
ee move to open it, George Glossop en- 
tered. 

Since Glossop’s marriage with his daughter, 
Ryder, havin Y ootmndared ition’ had 
extended to him, for his wife's sake, such 
rough courtesies as were in him to offer to 
any creature for whom he had not a cordial 
liking. Except for his daughter and her 
hunchbacked cousin, there been no man 
or woman in the world for years who pos- 
of feadsblp. ‘No-such power lay fe George 
o! - No such power 
3lossop; but the father would natibe on evil 
prom ps er men ef and so, 
though Glossop into room j 
then no more ly than cave Mibling 6a. 
June roses, he welcomed him, and bade him 
be seated. The day was warm, but Glossop 
was pale and cold—so cold that Ryder 
d hie hand in surprise, and so pale that 
he concluded at once on some misfortune 


“What's the matter?” he asked, his| 


thoughts flying to his daughter. 
“Nothing,” answered | 
iced smile. ye” 


with his 





Ryder, ‘‘and don’t wonder at my asking why.” 


st yourself in the glass, man,” said 


Glossop looked at himself in the glass, and 
smiled i , and his tie, and 
ran his b his hair. **Well,” he 
said, turning round, “I do look rather so-so, 
I must admit. Something the matter with the 
heart, 1 think; and besides that, I've over- 
walked myself. Will you give me a cup of 
tea, Mr. Ryder?” 

In answer, Ryder set a kettle upon the 
hearth, which was never fireless, winter or 
summer, after the us midland fashion, 
and spread the table cloth, and set forth bread 
and butter and cold meat, with cutlery and 
crockery ware fortwo. ‘‘How’s Sarah?” he 
asked, while he moved about. 

‘Remarkably well,” said Glossop; ‘‘and 
growing lovelier every day, I do believe.” 

**1 don’t,” said Ryder, with some return of 
his common gruffness. 

Glossop made no answer, but took up the 
little volume of Shakespeare and turned its 
leaves over. Ryder sat down and poured out 
the tea, and they made the meal together in 
almost unbroken silence. 

A more observant man than Job Ryder 
could not have failed to notice that there was 
something on his son-in-law’s mind, which, 
whatsoever it might be, was grievous to be 
borne. It would have been obvious to any- 
body who had watched him, that he was keep- 
ing very strict and strenuous watch over him- 
self, and that he suffered from some profound 

itation. This agitation positively shook 
him at times, and once communicated such a 
tremor to the table that Ryder looked up and 
exclaimed: **Why, good heavens, man! you 
are sickening for a fever. Here, let me look 
at your tongue. Your wrist. Tongue’s all 
right; but the pulse is wretched. Take a 
glass of brandy, and when you get home see a 
doctor at once.” 

His anxiety for his daughter made him 
anxious even for George Glossop. If he had 
known how low George Glossop had fallen in 
his daughter's knowledge and esteem, he 
would have thrashed George now and then 
within an inch of his life, and have gone to 
Coventry straightway and brought Mrs. Glos- 
sop back with him. But knowing his child’s 
faithful and affectionate heart, and believing 
that nothing material had occurred to disillu- 
sionize her, he was solicitous of his son-in- 
law’s well-being. He set the brandy bottle 
upon the table, with two glasses and a little 
jug of cold water, and with the simple obser- 
vation, ‘‘I take mine hot,” walked out into the 
back garden toward the well to replenish the 
kettle which he carried in his hand. Glossop 
looked around and rose. His white face grew 
whiter as he seized the bottle, and with an 
unsteady hand uncorked it and poured out 
nearly a tumblerful of the spirit. Then he 
whipped a vial from his pocket, and with shak- 
ing fingers drew the stopper and poured the 
vial’s contents into the bottle. He returned 
the vial to his pocket and shook the bottle, so 
that the two liquids within it mixed thorough- 
ly. Then he took a gulp at the neat spirit in 
the tumbler, and wiped the cold perspiration 
from his forehead. All this time he heard the 
leisurely creaking of the windlass of the well. 
He could hear now the splash of the water as 
Ryder caught the bucket and filled the kettle. 
And now he could hear the heavy step return- 
ing. He looked at himself in the mirror, and 
by a severe effort wrenched his troubled fea- 
tures smooth. Then he sat down with the 
little volume of Shakespeare in his hand, 
oressing its back against the table, so that 

yder might not see how his hands shook. 

**You’ve helped yourself,” said Ryder, as 
he re-entered. ‘‘That’s right. And,” he 
added, with a rough chuckle, regarding the 
bottle, ‘‘you’ve dipped your beak in pretty 
freely, I can see.” 

‘“‘My hand shook,” answered Glossop, in a 
shaky voice. ‘‘I poured out more than | 
meant to take.” 

“Odd I didn’t notice that last night now, 
said Ryder carelessly, as he took up the brandy 
and held it to the light. ‘‘They’ve sent me 
brown brandy this time instead of pale. No. 
Yours is pale enough.” 

“lve watered it,” said Glossop, in so nat- 
ural and calm a voice that it surprised himself. 

‘*Ah, of course,” returned Ryder, and set 
the kettle on the fire. 

They sat in silence for a time, Glossop’s 
heart beating like a sledge hammer all the 
time, until be feared that the sound must pos- 
itively be audible. He took another gulp at 
the brandy and steadied himself. ‘‘l came 
down here, Mr. Ryder, to say that I think of 
emaking something of a change in my posi- 
tion.” 

‘‘Ah ?” Ryder answered with his eyes upon 
the kettle, and questioning with evidently lan- 
guid interest. 

‘“‘A gentleman in London, a Mr. Watson, 
wishes to enter into partnership. You won't 
mind my asking you to stay at my place for a 
week with Sarah while I am gone to town to 
arrange matters. It will be very advanta- 
geous to me to have a wan with money like 
Watson at'my back. I can extend operations 
considerably then. He proposes to put no less 
a sum than two thousand pounds into the bu- 
siness. I bid for a high sum, a higher sum 
than that; but I wouldn’t take less.” 

“I'm very glad to hear it, George,” said 
Ryder. You're a very good man of business, 
and if you're careful, you’ll get on.” 

*‘Ob, I shall get on, I have no doubt,” said 
Glossop. ‘But about Sarah ?” 

‘She shall come and stay with me,” said 
Ryder, with a pleasant smile ; and he thought 
within himself that it would be a revival of 
old times. 

Then they talked about the new business 
arrangement; and by and by the kettle gave 
tokens of boiling, and Ryder, grown quite 
genial at the prospect of a week’s visit from 
his daughter, brewed his punch, smiling; and 
then sat with his hand round the tumbler, and 
one huge leg thrown comfortably over the 
other, and looked at the hissing kettle and the 
glowing little fire with a sense of home upon 
him to which he had long been a stranger. 

‘*Well, George,” he said, ‘‘here’s luck to 
the new partnership,” as he took a draught 
from his tumbler. ‘‘Queer taste,” he said, 
moving his lips doubtfully. ‘‘Kettle’s getting 
rusty, I’m afraid. I must set up a new one.” 
Then he filled and lit his pipe, and sat look- 
ing at the fire with smiling eyes. 

George Glossop’s heart still beat tumultu- 
ously, but there was a sense of triumph in its 
throbbing now. Ryder drowsed for a minute 
or two, then woke up again. 

‘“‘No more hot water out of you, old ket- 
tle,” he said; and poured out more brandy 
and drank it neat. His lips moved doubt- 
fully again. ‘‘Isn’t there something odd 
about this liquor, George ?” 

“No,” said Glossop, tasting the contents of 
his own glass. ‘*Nothing.” 

Ryder looked back at the fire. That wild 
and stubborn soul of his was calmer and in 
softer mood than it had ever been since the 
first lines of care and sin had marked his fore- 
head. He half dreamed. He was back be- 
yond sin and sorrow, and his gray-haired 
mother laid a hand upon his head. Then he 
came a little forward into time, and rambled 
with his sweetheart in the lanes about Shot- 
tery before she jilted him. The dream deep- 
ened, and his dead wife and living child were 
together with him,-both in the spring-tide of 
their beauty, as never child and mother were 
outside the land of dreams. Then the dream 
slipped and faded into the great hollow ot 
unconscious sleep ; and he sat with his chin 
upon his breast and his arms hanging lax by 
his side. 

George Glossop rose, stealthily and silent- 
ly, and regarded ‘him, pausing awhile in 
> her og Suddenly he took the tray which 
lay upon the table and drop it on the 
floor, with a loud crash like the sound of a 
gong. The sleeper gave no sign. Glossop 

rew nearer and laid his hand upon the sleep- 
ing man’s watch chain—a slender silver chain, 
nearly worn through with long use; and drew 
the watch from the pocket in which it lay. 
He touched the spring, and the body of the 
watch flew open, and there George Glossop 
saw this—inscribed within the case : 





He pushed the tea table so near to the 
sleeping figure that he could rest the watch 
upon it without detaching it from the chain, 
and drawing forth a note book, essayed to 
copy the inscription. His haste was so ner- 
vous that his copy was illegible. He saw this, 
and tried again; but his hand shook as if 
with a palsy, and he groaned aloud. A step 
sounded in the still evening air upon the 
road, and seized the watch, and with 
one vi twist broke it from the slender 
chain that bound it. The sleeping man made 
no motion, and the step in the lane went by. 

“I might have saved myself the trouble of 

him with that 











for money, and with Job Ryder’s silver lever 
watch in one hand, beganasearch. The door 
of his cabin opened ; a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice said: ‘‘You are my 
prisoner.” 


Vv. 


Mrs. Glossop sat and waited for her hus- 
band in her sitting room. It was not one of 
his habits to be late abroad, and she was 
somewhat afraid for him, for it was now 
nearly midnight. Midnight is really mid- 
night in Coventry even now; and in those 
patriarchal days of twenty years ago, even 
young people regarded eleven o'clock as a 
most dissipated hour. Mrs. Glossop trimmed 
the lamp and replenished the fire and sat 
down again, listening to the dreary ticking of 
the clock. The one servant of the house- 
hold had long since gone to bed; and Mrs. 
Glossop was growing really anxious, when she 
heard a knock at the door. Supposing her 
husband had returned—for nobody used latch 
keys in Coventry—she answered the sum- 
mons with reviving cheerfulness. She threw 
the door open, and stood by for George to 
enter. To her surprise a gruff voice asked 
for her husband. 

‘*Who is it?” she asked, peering into the 
darkness. 

‘‘Never, mind the name ma’am,” the gruff 
voice answered. ‘‘I’d’ad a bit o’ business 
along o’ your master to-night, an’ he didn’t 
turn up, an’ I thought I’d look him up, as a 
man might say.” The gruff voice had some- 
how a threat in it. 

**My husband has not yet come home,” said 
Mrs. Glossop. ‘Will you call in the morn- 
ing ?” 

‘‘My business is partic’lar. I'll call again 
in half an hour.” With that the owner of the 
gruft voice moved away, and Mrs. Glossop 
noted that he was a wooden-legged man, 
whom she reconized to be her father’s neigh- 


r. 

‘Is it Mr. Bowling ?” she asked. 

*‘Yes ma’am, Mr. Bowling it is. 
again.” 

He stumped away down the street. She 
closed the door and went back to the fireside, 
and listened again to the dreary ticking of the 
clock. To an anxious woman who sits alone 
waiting, a half hour can grow to a whole un- 
fathomable gulf of time. It seemed so to her 
now, and every minute which succeeded it 
crawled at the lamest of paces. A knock 
came to the door again, and this time, since 
long waiting had made her nervous, she se- 
cured the door with the chain before she 
opened it. The wooden-legged man was 
there once more. 

‘*Ain’t he come yet ?” he inquired. 

‘**Do you know where he is, Mr. Bowling ?” 

“I wish I did,” responded Mr. Bowling, 
and again the gruff voice seemed to her ears 
to have a threat in it. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me as he ain’t come home at this time 
o’ night ?” 

‘‘He has not come home yet, and I am 
growing anxious about him.” 

“So am I,” the wooden-legged man mut- 
tered audibly. ‘*Good night, ma’am.” 

**Good night.” 

She went back to her dreary watching. It 
lasted the night through. When the servant 
came down in the morning she found her mis- 
tress up before her. ‘‘Lor, mum, you up 
a’ready Bn 

Mrs. Glossop nodded and hurried from the 
room. She did not care to gossip with the 
servant about her husband’s absence. She re- 
tired to her own chamber, and there sat down 
to think and wait again. A double knock 
sounded at the door, and the girl came awk- 
wardly up stairs with a letter. Mrs. Glos- 
sop knew her husband's handwriting, and 
opened the missive with nervous fingers. 
The note bore no date. 


I'll call 


“*has grown too hot 
welcome to all you can 


It 


“England,” she read, 
to hold me. You are 
get out of what the creditors will leave you. 
will be precious little. a.” 

She read this through, and did not cry or 
swoon, but sat stonily regarding it. She had 
dreamed out her dream of love long since 
She could only sit and think how cruel and 
base and cowardly it all was; not angrily, but 
as though it were a story of little interest, 
and telling of sordid and vulgar crime. ‘‘! 
will go home,” she said at last. Home to the 
wounded heart meant more than the place she 
hgd been used to live in, and more than even 
a renewal of the long-tried affections which 
had grown familiar there. It meant a re- 
newal of happy girlhood—a blotting out of 
the past. It meant, in short, the heart’s long- 
ing; and in that sense no suffering creature 
ever went home yet. But she felt as though 
every pulse within her cried passionately for 
home; and so with that outward quiet which 
is the true growth of intense feeling, she 
folded up the note and put it back into its en- 
velope, and then dressed and went down 
stairs. Ready money had always been plen- 
tiful since her marriage, and she had more 
than enough to pay the girl the wages then 
due to her, and a quarter’s wage in advance. 
{his done, she left the house, and walked 
toward her father’s cottage. When she 
reached it, she found the door open, and 
heard a voice witnin. This voice was strange 
to her; and since she did not care just then to 
tace a stranger, she passed through the garden 
and entered the cottage at the back, and sat 
down in the kitchen. There sbe heard an- 
other voice which she knew for her cousin 
Rohert’s. Even before him she did not wish 
yet to display her grief and loneliness. 

‘‘But is there nothing to be tried ?” Rob- 
ert’s voice asked in a tone of anguish. 

“Nothing,” the strange voice answered. 
‘‘He has been dead for hours.” _~ 

With a dread of some new terror which she 
could not understand, she rose and moved 
into the front room. There sat the King of 
Terrors. And though she had never before 
beheld him, she knew him—Death. 

*“O, why!” cried Robert, ‘‘why are you 
here to-day ?” 

Quite calm and cold, she took her hus- 
band’s brutal letter from the pocket of her 
dress and handed it to him without a word. 
He read it at a glance, and lifted up his hands 
and eyes, as if in protestation against heaven 
and Fate. He took her hand and led her toa 
seat, and tears coursed down his face like 
rain. She smiled upon him faintly. He 
knelt beside her, still holding her hand, and 
hid his face upon it, while the tears ran fast, 
and she, laying a gentle hand upon his shoul- 
der, suddenly dropped her lovely head and 
broke into passionate weeping. He rose and 
sat beside her, and put his arm about her in 
the old, childlike way, and comforted her with 
vague and foolish words of love and pity, 
which yet had help in them, since they had so 
much of heart. 

The village doctor went his way and re- 
turned half an hour later with the village po- 
liceman, who took possession of the brandy 
and the g asses, while the doctor sealed all 
the cupboards. 

Robert took Sarah to his father’s house, 
and told the dreadful story there. His fa- 
ther, profoundly shocked at his only brother's 
sudden death had yet command enough of his 
senses left to see that Glossop’s sudden flight 
boded ill for his own property. He walked 
into Coventry and set inquiries on foot, with 
such result that he came home knowing him- 
self a bankrupt and that home his own no 
longer. 

It was a heavy hearted trio that sat silent at 
the Pear-tree Farm that night. 

The formalities of law were gone through, 
and a verdict of ‘‘murder” against ‘‘some per- 
son or persons unknown” was returned by a 
Coventry jury. Suspicion fell upon the 
wooden-legged man, who had been seen or 
heard of by nobody since he had called at 
Glossop’s house after midnight. He never 
came near the place again. In Job Ryder’s 
house some fifty or sixty pounds in gold was 
discovered, but no bank book or sign of the 
possession of other property. It came to be 
believed in consequence that Job Ryder had 
outlived his means, and had thereupon com- 
mitted suicide. Few people knew him; 
fewer still had any liking tor him, and this 
dark‘belief outlived the jury’s verdict in the 
local mind. 

There were three“sales by auction in one 
week. Job Ryder’s goods were disposed of 
by his brother’s advice, and Sarah retained 
nothing but one chest of books and papers. 
George Ryder’s goods and chattels were me 
under the hammer by his creditors, who, 
though they pitied him, were quite content to 
pay themselves. George Glossop's goods and 
chattels were put under the hammer by his 
creditors, who had pity for neither his estate 
nor his wife, and exacted their uttermost 
farthing. 

Then father, son, and niece went sadly up 
to London, there to hide themselves from 
prying eyes. George Ryder’s possessions 
brought him in some sixty pounds a year 
now; and Robert's peopel was that they 
should all three keep house together, and de- 
vote the lump sum, which amounted to about 
eighteen hundred pounds, to the purchase of 
some business or other which might maintain 
them all comfortably. This they did; but 
the arrangement lasted for but a little while. 
George Ryder took to drinking as many a 
better man and many worse had done before 
him under similar pressure of trouble. None 
of the three had any businesss training. 
Robert and Sarah did what little they could 
to keep the business going ; but it crumbled, 
crumbled, crumbled in their hands, and they 
were left at last on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Then Sarah spoke. 

«It isn’t because I want to leave a sinki 
ship, Bob, dear. iat. 
must go away and earn my own living some- 
where. The business won’t keep us any 
You will do well to sell the goods 
the creditors, and go on with your 

\ . We're all bound to be poor all 
i now, I suppose; but there 

than 


; and we shan’t 
Gang Peer 


gong 





Robert knew that she was right, and abode 
by her advice. This miserable business was 
eating up everything and producing nothing. 
With a little money to begin with, he might 
contrive to make a living by his hands. His 
father was breaking fast—e ing about 
them took some tragic form. these two 
bade each other a mournful farewell, and 
Sarah went out to service as housekeeper in a 
large house in the country. The business was 
sold, and realized but little. Father and son 
went into a small house in the northern dis- 
tricts; and finding that too much for their 
slender finances, took one step lower, and 
went into lodgings. In two or three years, 
George Ryder was gathered to his fathers’ 
and was buried in that old Coventry church- 
yard which held his fathers’ bones. Robert 
and Sarah met at the funeral, and parted 
sadly again, ‘and went their separate ways. 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. ] 
° 
General Miscellany. 

HUDSON BAY TRADING POSTS. 
The trading and interior depot posts of the 
Company are strange, quaint-looking places, 
built according to a general type. ‘They stand 
generally upon the second or lower bank of 
some = river or lake, so as to be easi- 
ly accessible to the boats which annually visit 
them with supplies. A trading post is invari- 
ably a square, inclosed by immense trees or 
pickets, one end sunk deeply in the ground, 
and placed close together. A platform, about 
the height of an ordinary man, is carried along 
the inner side of the square, so as to enable 
any one to peep over without danger from 
arrow or bullet. At the four corners are bas- 
tions, octagonal in shape, pierced with em- 
brasures, to lead the Indians to believe in the 
existence of canncn, and intended to strike 
terror to any red-skinned rebel,bold enough 
to dispute the snpremacy of the Company. 
The entrance to the stockade is closed by two 
massive gates, an inner and an outer one. In 
the centre of the square stands the residence 
of the factor or trader in charge, and of the 
upper class of employes, while about its four 
sides, close to the stockade, are ranged the 
trading store, the fur-room, the warehouses, 
servants’ quarters, &c. Beside the larger 
dwelling rises a tall flag-staff, bearing the flag 
of the Company, with its strange device, 
‘Pro pelle cutem”—skin for skin—and near 
by a bell tower, the tones from which mark the 
hours of labor and rest. In front of the gate 
lounge a few half-breeds or Indians in tasseled 
cap and dirty white capote, or tattered blan- 
kets. A band of horses graze in a distant 
meadow, while nearer by a few leather tepees, 
or bark lodges, from the frilled poles of which 
the smoke curls lazily, indicate the home of 
the aboriginal hanger-on. At one side of the 
palisade a tew rude crosses or wooden railings, 
stained by rain and snow-drift, and blown 
over by the tempest, mark the last resting- 
places of the dead. 

The trade-rooms at all the posts are ar- 
ranged with strict reference to the wants of 
the peculiar custom which they attract. From 
the heavy joists of the low ceiling depend 
twine, steel-traps, tin kettles, frying-pans, 
&c.; on various shelves are piled bales of 
cloth of all colors, capotes, blankets, and 
caps; and in smaller divisions are placed files, 
scalping-knives, gun-screws, flints, balls ot 
twine, fire steels, canoe awls, and glass beads 
of all colors and sizes. Drawers in the counter 
contain needles, pins, scissors, fish-hooks, 
thimbles, and vermilion for painting canoes 
and faces. On the flocr is strewn a variety 
of copper kettles, from half a pint to a gallot; 
and in one corner of the room stands a dozen 
trading-guns, and beside them a keg of pow- 
der and a bag of shot. 

In some ot the trade-rooms a small space is 
railed off by the counter near the door, be- 
hind which the Indians stand totrade. Some- 
times they are confined to a separate apart- 
ment, called the Indian-room, adjoining that 
occupied by the traders, and business 1s car- 
ried on through a loop-hole communicating 
between the two. In many of the posts in the 
plain country the trade-room is cleverly con- 
trived so as to prevent a sudden rush of the 
Indians, the approach from outside the pickets 
being through a long narrow passage, only o! 
sufficient width to admit of one Indian at a 
time, and bent at an acute angle near the 
window at which the trader stands. This 
precaution is rendered necessary by the fran- 
tic desire which sometimes seizes upon the In- 
dian to shoot the clerk, which he might easily 
do were the passage straight. 

At most of the interior posts time moves 
slowly, and change is almost unknown. ‘To- 
day is the same as a hundred years ago. The 
list of goods ordered trom England tor this 
year has exactly the same items as that of 
1779. Strands, cottons, beads, and trading- 
guns are still the wants of the Indians, and are 
still traded for musquash and beaver. 

The system of trade at the Company’s posts 
is entirely one of barter. Until recent years 
money values were unknown ; but this medium 
of exchange has gradually become tamiliar to 
the Indians, and the almighty dollar is rapidly 
asserting its supremacy in savagedom.—Har- 
per’s Magazine for June. 
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THE LITTLE GRAVE ON THE HILL. 
BY GEORGE L. CATLIN. 


There’s a spot on the hillside far away, 
Where, in Summer, the grass grows green; 

Where, beneath a rustling elm tree’s shade, 
A moss covered stone is seen. 

Tis a quiet and unfrequented spot, 
A solitude lone and wild; 

Yet—somebody’s hopes are buried there— 
’Tis the grave of a little child. 


In Winter, alas! that mossy stone 
Is hid neath a shroud of snow; 

But around it, in Spring time, fresh and sweet, 
Ihe daisies and violets grow ; 

And o’er it the Summer breezes blow, 
With a fragrance soft and mild, 

And the Autumn’s dead leaves thickly strew 
That grave of a little child. 


And, every year, there’s a redbreast comes, 
When the month of May is high, 

And builds her nest in this quiet s 
*Mid the elm tree’s branches high; 

While her melody sweet, by the hour, she trills, 
As if by the scene beguiled. 


t, 


Yes, somebody’s hope lies buried there, 
Some mother is weeping in vain, 

For, though years may come and years may go, 
*T will never come back again. 

Yet blessed are those who die in youth, 
The pure and the undefiled; 

Some road to heaven, perchance, runs through 
That grave of a little child. 





THE DRINE DIFFICULTY. 


Drink has always been a difficulty. In all 
ages individuals have made great mistakes as 
to the quantity of intoxicating liquor which it 
was beneficial for them to consume. Intoxi- 
cation is a species of poisoning, inasmuch as al- 
cohol is a brain poison ; and at first sight it seems 
strange that any one should wish, even tempo- 
rarily, to damage that thinking power which is 
the sole distinction between the human ani- 
mal and the beasts which perish. But there 
are some obvious explanations of this appar- 
ent anomaly. First of alB alcoholic drinks 
are to many very delicious beverages. A 
Quaker was once sitting in a public-house, 
when a man came in blowing his fingers, and 
said, ‘‘Give me a glass of brandy—I am so 
cold ;” one speedily followed who had been 
running hard, and he called out, ‘‘Bring me a 
glass ot brandy—I am so hot.” Then said 
the Quaker quietly from his corner, *‘Bring 
me a glass of brandy because I like it.” He 
spoke the truth. Would not the great bulk 
of those who talk about health, fashion, &c., 
say the same thing if they spoke from their 
hearts? Then, there is so much miséry in the 
world that it is easy enough to unterstand 
Byron’s lines : 

‘*Man is a reasonable being, 
Therefore he gets drunk.” 

But the poets have much of responsibility in 
this matter. ‘*Bowl” rhymes with ‘‘soul.” 
Many of our most beautiful songs are drink- 
ing songs, and somehow or other it has come 
to pass that although drunkenness is now 
pretty generally condemned ‘‘from the teeth 
outward” as Carlyle has it, yet drinking is still 
looked upon as a delightful and honorable ex- 
ercise for rational beings. But ‘‘no excess.” 
Oh! no. No one favors excess. But though 
no one favors excess, it is admitted on all 
hands that, as a nation, we do exceed, and 
that £140,000,000 per annum is far too much 
to be spent on a brain poison by the people 
of the United Kingdom. If drink were 
merely a harmless luxury, the above sum 
would be a startling national expenditure ; 
but when we reflect that the consumption of 
this drink is, by the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of our » aig Police, prison, and 
poor-law authorities, and all those in a posi- 
tion to know the habits of the people, pro- 
nounced to be the main cause of crime and 

auperiem, it becomes truly alarming.—<Sir 

iifrid Lawson, in the Nineteenth Century. 





STONE WELLS OF ARIZONA. 

A wonderful place in Arizona is Tinajas. 
The mountains have one face of hard, smooth 
granite. All the water falling upon this basin 
has to flow through nine tanks, one above the 
other. The lower tanks, says the 
Sentinel, are of easy access, and are often 
drained of their contents by men and animals 
travelling between Yuma and Sonora. The 
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are certainly one hundred and fifty graves, 
each marked by rows of stones laid in the 
form of a cross. Scores of men famished for 
water have expended their last strength in 
reaching Tinajas, only to find the lower tanks 
dry, and, ignorant of, the upper ones, have 
laid down in despair to die. The bodies have 
been buried by later travellers, and the graves 
marked, Mexican fashion, by a cross of stones. 
Every heavy rain pours a whirlwind torrent 
through the tanks, washing them out to the 
very bottom. The number and variety of 
birds here is marvelous. All around Tinajas 
is the remarkable vegetation of the desert. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tne Grear Biooo Puniricr 


Completely Cured me. 
NEWPORT, Ky., Feb. 26, 1877. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS :— 

Dear Sir,—I write to say that seven bottles of your 
Vegetine have completely cured me from a very severe 
case of Scrofula, of many years’ standing, after trying 
many medicines and doctoring a great deal. I am 
now free from all sores, and can work as well as ever, 
and think the Vegetine is a God-send, and no one 
ought to do without it. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
J. A. PATRICK. 





Vegetine is sold by all Druggists 
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A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.— 
There is scarcely a symptom of any known direase 
which the confirmed Sys peptic does not experience. 
He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations as in 
heart disease, is ufflicted with severe headaches, and is 
constipated. Every organ and function of the body 
sympathizes with the diseased and half-paralyzed 
stomach. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
affords immediate relief; effects, if persevered in, a 
thorough renovation of the digestive organs, and re- 
stores to healthful activity the whole animal ma- 


chinery. 
2t25 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTIS. 


In all such cases 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 





Tan, 
Sal- 
lowness, and 
every blemish on 
beauty. It has 
stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 


Removes 
Freckles, 


the preparation 

is properly made. 

Accept no coun- 

terfeit of similar 

name. The dis- 

tinguished Dr. 

L. A. Sayre, said 

toa lady of the 

haut ton (a pa- 

. . tient :)—*“‘As you 

ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 

as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 

Also, Poudre subtile removes superfluous hair without 

injury to the skin. Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole 

Proprietor, 48 Bond Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggiste and by K. H. Macy & Co., 

Stern Bros. Ehrich & Co., 1. Bloom & Bro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 7teow25 





THE GREATEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


Ever put the market, 


and the only one that abolishes toil and drudgery 


upon 


without injuring the finest fabri No family 
should be without it. The saving of Labor, Time, 
and Soap, will prove astonishing. 


SOLD BY GROGERS EVERYWHERE. 


But beware of vile imitations. 


ASK FOR PEARLINE. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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CANCER, SCROFULA, 

Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 

Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 

and all Chronic Diseases successtully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 

No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Consultation Free, personally mail 








CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and tre 

class of Diseases is able not onl) 

the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12 


tounderstand 














BISHOP SOULE’S | 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
CURE PoR ScraTica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 ots., half-dozen 
large bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boylston Hall, Bos- 


THE, DINGEE & GONARD 0's 


EVER-BLOOMITDD 





BEST IN THE WO 


HE 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. e deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 123 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for 85; Ti for SLO; 100 for $13. 
ag Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture- 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated—and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ea GATES’ 
GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
get In Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teate 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 


All Stringy Substances or bunches in Bag 
Blood or Sediment in 





removed by from | to 2 bottles. 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 
SOLD BY 


JOHN B. GATES, 


17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget Cure, 
send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. 7tz0 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


OVFRE THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT a! te nest a= 
CHEAPEST Cabinet or Parlor Organs in the world; win- 
ners of HIGHEST HONORS at EVERY WORLD'S EX- 
POSITION for TWELVE YEARS. 
Ovgnes awarded such at any. 
at PARIS EXPOSITION, 187%. - 
Srors; pri 966, O78, 954, $9. $90, BIOS, $108, gIl4 
gin, ass. $130, gia, $140, §144, $150 and upward. Sol 
also for Easy payments. PRICES ARE NOT MUOH HIGHER 
THAN THOSR OF VERY INFERIOR ORGANS. Before pur- 
chasing be sure to send for LaTEST CATALOGUE with 
newest styles and lowest net prices. Sent free. 14 Tremont 
eet, BOSTON ; 46 East l4th St., (Union Square) NEW 
ORK ; 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


12tl4 
STABLE MANURE, 


Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for a the lowest market 


prices. . H. DOLE, 
25 Foundry Street, South Boston, 





ly28 
S500 PRIZE BUTTER ba pica 
PERFECTED & oma 
Lae ‘BUPTER: 1 Bota 
was RICHARDSOS & 00., Propristors, Burlington, Tt 








f vreau) One bottle warranted a perfect 

pow LE’s i} cure for all kinds of PiLes. Twoto 

€ i four in the worst cases of LEPROSY, 

Pivt™. 20 SCROFULA, SALT RutUM, RHEU- 

a ae MATISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, 

eal, mOR | CANCER, CATARRH and all diseases 

SPER OE Gegctabic. Internal and external 
> i Ve ie. Inter and ex 

> uU La Sac use. Mo returned im ali cases 

: for 20 years. Send 


pasa on) Sag TOWLE, Boston. Be 
free, by express, for $1 sbottlc. @meowsi 
AGENTS. -READ TMI 
e@ will pay ts # Salary of F100 month an 
or 


salwonderful inventions. We 





We ; 
ple freee Address SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich, 
6m9 


1 oe postpaa. "So. REED Co. Nesen, te 


RISER BEAR SLZLE 
se Seo 


13teop7 








LIFE 


Bold bv ali Druggists. 
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CHEVALIERS 


FOR 
THE 


Positively Restores Crey Hair perfectly. 
Stops its Falling Out at once. 
increases its Crowth rapidly, 
Removes Dandruff from the Scalp. 
Send for Treatise on the Hair, by Dr. S, A. CHEVALIER, Office 204 Friend St., N. ¥. 


HAIR 





Take pleasure in announcin 
the largest assortment of 
consisting of the latest patterns 


AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL VELVETS, 


All purchasers of Carpets should examine 


Steop11 


SPRING OPENING 


—— IN -—— 


CARPETINGS. 
J. & J. DOBSON, 


that they have now on exhibition 
ARPETS ever shown in this City, 


and newest designs in 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


BODY BRUSSELLS, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, EX. SUPERS, &¢. 


NOTICE THIS SPECIAL LINE 


We have placed in our Retar, DEPARTMENT many of our last season's patterns, at 
the following low prices 

Axminsters, $1.50 and $2.00; Royal Wiltons, $2.00: Royal Veivets, 

$1.50; Body Brussells, $1.25; Tapestry Brussells, 65 and 75c.: 


3-Plys, $1.00; Ex. Superfine, 75c.: Superfine, 65c.: Ingrain, 50c. 


AND PRICES. 


These goods are of the best quality, and warranted equal to any in the market. 


our stock before buying. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the United States. 
&™ Samples by mail on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
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Gold Medal, 


WALTER BAKER & C€0.S 
CHOCOLATES, 


BROMA, PREPARED COCOA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Paris, 13878. 


test for nearly a century, they are 
their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious qualities. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
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TITER POW 


Makes “ Gilt-edge " Butter the year round 
of Chemi«try applied to Butter-making. 
mado equal to the best Jane product. 

proves quality at least 20 per cent, 
Prevents Butter becoming rancid. 
Guaranteed free 
niece Golden Color the year round. 
increase of product and market value. Can you muke a better Invest- 


ment? Beware of imitation= 


Pruggists, and General-store Keepers. A 
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For sale at the leading hardware 
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TWELVE THOUSAND Tons SOLD AND PUT UP DURIN«‘ 


A STEEL THorn HEDGE. 


quickly. 


wind, or flood. 


man or beast. 
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Iswid WORCESTER, Mass. 
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HARNESSES. 
PORTLAND HARNESSES. 


Manufactory No. § Faneuil Hall Square. 
HENRY DUNN & SON. 


13t18 
BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 


BostTtow. 


Farmers should use the Bay State, as it is applicable 
to any and all crops. Always uniform in quality and 
never tails to give good results. 13t17 


$5 to $20 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


FIRST SELF - REGULATING 

% solid wheel Mill invented. Tested twelve 
years. 6000in use. Victorious at all the 
World’s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
down. Used in every State in the Union. 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
by 44 different leading Railroads. 

All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Wafer Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 


where a Mill can be seen in operation. 


lyl4 H. WHEELER. 
ALicyLicpA 
SURE CURE. 

Manufectured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the Euro Salicylic Medicine Company, 
0. PARIS AND LEIPZic. 
PERMANENT 





yer day athome. Samples worth $5 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 








R GOUT 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, beeom- 
ing a Staple, Rormien and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL Drueeists. Address, 

WASHBURNE & CoO., 

Only Importers’ Depot, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 

Per tale by Weeks & Porrer, and Gzo. C. Goop- 
win & Co., . ly12 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
LECTIC, AND A THOROVGH EL 
GRICIAN. 5 : Neuralgte, 


Troubles, m, and Chronic 
ay Wena aad Children. The Doctor has a few reme- 


outside of her office 
urged to make more 
Hygienic Plasters 
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No nee of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crue, and bulky ingredients. 
These Pellets are ecareely larger than aceda 

Being entirely vegetable, no partici™r care is re- 
quired while using them. hey operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, diet, or occupation. 
For Jaundice, Headache, donstipation, re 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tightness of the © 

mess, Sour Eructations from the Stomach, Had 
Taste in the Mouth, Billous attacks, Pain tn region 
ef Kidneys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling about 
Btemac tush of Blood to Mead, take Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pelleta. in explanation of th: 
remedial power of these Purgative Pellets over s 
great a variety of diseases, 1t may be said that the 
action upon the animal economy ts universal, not « 
or tissue escaping their annative impress. Age 
does not impair the properties of these Pcliets. 
They are sugar-coated and inclosed In glass bottles, 
their virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, In any climate, so that they are 
always Fresh and reliable. Thisis not the case with 
ills put up In cheap wooden or pasteboard boxes 
ice all diseases where a e Alterative, or 
tive, is indicated, these little Pellets will give 
the most perfect satisfaction. i 4 a 

it. V. Phen ‘E, M. D., Prop’n, World's Dispensary 

and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


wae aE ny 9 hie mre head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, 

sometimes profuse, Watery, thick 

mucous, purulent, offensive, etc. 
In others, a dryness, ary, watery, weak, or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up, or obstruction, of the nasal pas- 
sages, ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and cough- 
ing tociear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 
voice altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste, diz- 
zinese. «ental depression, loss of appetite, mncigee 
tion, éa'4.ged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. Only a 
few of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time. 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY § 


produces radical cures of the worst cases of Catarrh, 
fo matter of how long standing. The liquid remedy 
may be snuffed, or butter applied by the use of Dr. 
Putrce’s Douche. This is the only form of instru- 
ment yet Invented with which fluid medicine can be 
carried HIGH BP and PERFECTLY APPLIED Ww all 
rts of the affected nasal passages, and the cham- 
rs or cavities communicating therewith, In which 
sores and ulcers frequently exist, and from which 
the catarrhal discharge generally proceeds, Its use 
is pleasant and easily understood, from directions 
accompanying each Instrument ‘Dr. BAGE'S Ca- 
tarrh Remedy cures recent attacks of “Celd tn the 
Mead” by a few sugticatons. It is wathd and pleas 
a containing bo strong or causti« crags or 

— ate K- - Resnocty and Goiche we by. 
kh. V. Prence, M. D., Prop*’r, W erid's Dis. 

pensary and Lnvalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FuissSpavin (Cure: 


TRADE MARK. 


Spavin, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, and all Enlargements 
promptly cured. Does not Blister or Blemish. 
For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 38 Hanover St.; GILMAN BROS., No. 307 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 
If you cannot obtain the Spavin Cure of your Drug- 
gist, it will be sent, free of charges, on receipt of price, 
2.00 per bottle. Send for Testimonials of Greatest 
Cures on record. 
Spavin Cure Office, No. 50 Sudbury Street, 
13t18 BOSTON, Mass. 





TRUTHS, 


poor health, or languish. 
take cheer, for 


will Cure You. 

if you feel weak and 
ly knowing why, 

will Revive You, 
and have overtaxed your- 
ties; or a mother, worn 


VALUABLE 
If you are suffering from : 
ing on a bed of sickness, 
Hcp Bitters 
If you are simply ailing; 
dispirited, without clear- 
Hop Bitters 
If you are a minister, 
self with your pastoral du- 
out with care and work, 
Mop Bitters will 
If you are a man of busi- 
strain of your everyday 
ters, toiling over your 
Hop Bitters wiil 
If you ere young, and 
cretion, or are growing too 
Mop Bitters wili 
If you are in the work- 
desk, anywhere, and fee! 
cleansing, toning or stim- 
&, 


Restore You, 

ness, weakened by the 
duties; or a man of let. 
midnight work, 
Strengthen You. 
suffering from any indis- 
fast, as is often case, 
Kelieve You. 

shop, on the farm, at the 
that your system needs 
ulating, without intoxi- 
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Wop Bftters to vane You Need. 
nerves unsteady, and your fecakion wasn” 7 
Hop Bitters will }Give You New Life 
and | Viger. 
Try Hop Cough Cure gj and Pain Relief. 
For sale by all druggists. 
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